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Hates. 
SWEARING, AT HOME AND ABROAD.* 


In thefourteenth and fifteenth centuries the Eng- 
lish were remarkable among the nations of Europe 
for the absurd and impious practice of profane 
swearing in conversation: so much so, that they 
acquired an odious nickname in consequence, as 
may be seen in the trial of the ill-fated Maid of 
Orleans. Though this practice is no longer tolerated 
in good English society, it still forms one of the 
stock characteristics of an Englishman as he 
exists in the Continental mind. In an amusing 
article in Household Words (vol. i. p. 603), the 
writer says he witnessed a play at the Gant Theater 
in Vienna, in March 1850, a prominent character 
in which was “Lord Pudding, a travelling Eng- 
lishman.” This personage “entered a room like 
a whirlwind, and between his paroxysms of ‘ fuss,’ 
our usual friendly salutation ‘ Gottam’ was re- 
peated many times, to the enthusiastic delight of 
the audience, who believed it to be a polished 
sort of ‘ How-d’-ye-do?’” 

In that pleasant old work, the Epistole Ho- 
Sane, occurs an interesting letter on this sub- 
ject, addressed to a certain “ Captain Thos. B. 
from York.” Howell, after professing affection 
for the captain and admiration for his good quali- 
ties, proceeds “ in an unusual monitory way ” : — 


* See I+ S, iv. 87 ; vi. 299, 366, 471. 


“Yet, give me leave to tell you, that there is one 
frailty, or rather ill-favoured custom, that reigns in you, 
which weighs much: it is a humour of swearing in all 
your discourses ; and they are not slight, but deep far- 
fetched oaths that you are wont to rap out, which you 
use as flowers of rhetorick, to inforce a faith upon the 
hearers, who believe you never the more: And you use 
this in cold blood, when you are not provoked, which 
makes the humour far more dangerous... . 

** This infamous custom of swearing, I observe, reigns 
in England lately more than anywhere else. Though a 
German, in highest puff of passion, swears a hundred 
thousand sacraments, the Italian by the. . . of God, the 
French by His death, the Spaniard by His flesh, the 
Welchman by His sweat, the Irishman by His five 
wounds, though the Scot commonly bids the Devil hale 
his soul; yet for variety of oaths, the English roarers 
put down all. Consider well what a dangerous thing it 
is to tear in pieces that dreadful Name, which makes the 
vast fabric of the world to tremble; that holy Name, 
wherein the whole hierarchy of heaven doth triumph ; 
that blissful Name, wherein consists the fulness of all 
felicity. ... 

“And touching this particular humour from which I 
dissuade you, it hath raged in me too often by contingent 
fits; but I thank God for it, I find it much abated and 
purged. Now, the only physic I used, was a precedent 
fast, and recourse to the Holy Sacrament the next day, 
of purpose to implore pardon for what had passed, and 
power for the future to quell those exorbitant motions, 
those ravings, and feverish fits of the soul, in regard 
there are no infirmities more dangerous; for at the same 
instant they have being they become impieties. And 
the greatest symptom of amendment I find in one is, that 
whenever I hear the Holy Name of God blasphemed by 
any other, it makes my heart to tremble within my breast. 
Now it is a penitential rule, that Jf sins present do not 
please thee, sins past will never hurt thee. All other sins 
have their object,—either pleasure or profit, or some aim 
and satisfaction to body or mind ; but this hath none at 
all. Therefore, fie upon it, my dear Captain, try whether 
you can make a conquest of yourself, in subduing this 
execrable custom. Alexander subdued the world, Cesar 
his enemies, Hercules monsters; but he that overcomes 
himself is the true valiant captain. I have herewith sent 
you a hymn consonant to this subject, because I know 
you are musical and a good poet ..... So I rest 

“1 Aug. 1628. Your true Friend, J. H.” 


In Haygarth’s Recollections of Bush Life in 
Australia (Lond. 1850), we are told :— 


“The two most glaring vices, intoxication and profane 
swearing, prevail throughout the interior of New South 
Wales to an extent hardly conceivable but by those who 
have actually witnessed it. Upon hearing a party of 
what are called ‘ old hands’ in the country talking toge- 
ther, not under the influence of liquor, but in their usual 
manner, or perhaps slightly excited by some recent occur- 
rence, a stranger might not unreasonably suppose that ~ 
he was listening to a race of people who had forgotten 
their mother tongue, and adopted that of the Devil in- 
stead. Most painful of all is it to hear the aborigines, a 
race declared by many to be so rude that all instruction 
is thrown away upon them, adopting in their quarrels, 
and even in their ordinary discourse, the worst expres- 
sions of their civilized brethren, from an intercourse with 
whom they have not only gained no advantage, but have 
learned unconsciously to blaspheme their Maker. Theirs 
has been the education of Caliban — 

* You taught me language, and my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse.’”—Pp. 3e-7, 
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Captain Basil Hall, in the Second Series of his 
Fragments of Voyages and Travels, gives a most 
curious account of the language of Johanna, one 
of the Comoro or Mozambique Islands : — 

* We anchored in Johanna Bay, within a few hundred 


yards of the shore, abreast of along grove of tall cocoa- 
nut trees, forming a fringe, as it were, to a narrow belt of 


snow-white beach, composed apparently of bits of broken | 


coral. . . . It was the first time I had ever beheld the 
gorgeous scenery of the eastern hemisphere. . . . At the 
Comoro Islands, where all is primitive and oriental, the 
eye of the traveller is not provoked with sights it has 
ever rested on before; all that he sees is new, and as 
thoroughly tropical as heart can desire, The natives, 
though not jet black like negroes, are sable enough, being 
of a very deep bronze colour; and the climate being 
tolerably hot, neither they nor their African slaves are 
much encumbered with dress. 
a little English, picked up from the Indiamen which call 
for fruit and vegetables; and what is particularly comi- 
eal, these islanders have appropriated the titles of Eng- 
lish noblemen, or other distinguished personages, which 
names they retain and are known by amongst them- 
selves as well as by visitors. . 

imen of the conversation of the dukes and earls at 
the capital of the Comoros : — 

* How do you do, sir? Very glad see you. D—n your 
eyes! Johanna man like English very much. God d—n! 

hat very good, eh? Devilish hot, sir! What news? 
Hope your ship stay too long while—very. D—n my 

! Very fine day.’ 

“ After which, in a sort of whisper, accompanied by a 
most insinuating smile, his lordship or his grace, as the 
rank of the party might be, would add: — 

‘You want orange? you want goat? Cheap! I got 
good—very. You send me your clothes; I wash with my 
own hand—clean! fine—very! I got everything, plenty, 
great much! God d—n!’ ’— Chap. xvi. edition, 1856, 
pp. 89, 93. 


Having said so much about English swearing, 
it is only fair to add that our Continental neigh- 
bours far surpass us in variety and fertility of 
oaths; nay more, that the Roman doctors consi- 
der swearing a very venial offence. The Rev. F. 
Meyrick, in an article on “S. Alphonso de’ Li- 

ori’s Theory of Truthfulness,” in the Christian 
January, 1854, afterwards reprinted, 
makes the following remarks : — 

“Tt is no grave sin, teaches Liguori,* to use such ex- 
pressions as ‘ By God! by Christ! I will kill you!’ These 

rinciples are carried out in practice. The ‘Mon Dieu’ 
of the Frenchman, the ‘Jesus’ of the Spaniard, are pro- 
verbial ; the Italian expletives are not less common, 
though not so much confined to one species. When re- 
monstrated with, the swearers are always ready with the 
excuse that they were speaking inconsiderately, and with- 
out deliberation; this is the very excuse given in Li- 
guori’s Moral Theology. Profane swearing is a habit to 
which Englishmen also, to our shame, are addicted ; but 
mark the difference in the teaching of England’s Moral 
Theology.”— P. 82. 


* «We must mark that generally men who angrily 
utter words such as ‘ By God! By Christ! I will kill 
you!’ commit no grave sin, as they are for the most 

rt excused on the ground of ignorance or want of de- 


iberation.”—Liguori’s Moral Theology, 4, 2, 146. 


Most of them can chatter | 


. « The following is a fair | 


The writer then proceeds to quote a passa; 
from Bishop Sanderson's Lectures on the 
tion of Oaths, pp. 103, 130, 260. ° 

: Dr. Newman’s way of accounting for the “ ya. 
riety and fertility” of oaths in Roman Catholic 
countries 1s as extraordinary as Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury’s celebrated defence of James I.’s habit 
of cursing : — 

“ Listen to their conversations; listen to the conversa- 
tion of any multitude or any private party ; what stran 
oaths mingle with it! God's heart, and God's eyes 
God’s wounds, and God's blood: you ery out,‘ How ro- 
fane!’ Doubtless: but do you not see that the special oe 
faneness above Protestant oaths lies not in the words, 
but simply in the speaker, and is the necessary result of 
that insight into the Invisible World which you have 
not? Your people would be as varied and fertile in their 
adjurations and invocations as a [ Roman] Catholic popu- 
lace, if they believed as we,”—Lectures on Certain Diff- 
culties, &c., lect. ix. 


Mr. Meyrick, in his very interesting and yalu- 
able book, The Practical Working of the Church of 
Spain (Oxford, 1851), quotes the above passage 
in a note, observing in the text : — 

“Several of the names here strike one as being very 
strange. Salvador is by no means an uncommon name 
for a man, nor Trinidad for a woman. I never met with 
any man named Jesus, but I have seen the name in the 
list of marriages and deaths in the newspapers, The 
way in which the name Jesus is used strikes very pain- 
fully on an English ear. Mrs. —— remonstrated with 
her cook for doing so, and was answered that it was not 
an irreverence, because she did not mean our Lord, or 


| think of Him, when she said it. It was only an excla- 


mation.”—P. 103. 


The greatest outrage in this way that I have 
ever heard of is perpetrated by the Spaniards, 
who even in their monasteries call a flagon or 
wine-cup by the sacred name of our Blessed 
Saviour. This arose, I suppose, from the use of 
the wine profanely called /agrima Christi. (See 
Friar Gerund, b. ii. chaps. i. and v., ed. Dublin, 
1772, vol. i. pp. 196, 274.) 

Mr. Story, in his Roba di Roma, recently pub- 
lished, affords some striking illustrations of the 
subject of our note : — 

“God and Christ are little thought of by the common 
people in comparison with the Madonna. I well remem- 
ber an incident illustrating this, which occurred in a 
studio in Rome, One of the workmen having become 
enraged, began to swear so violently, ‘Per Christo, 
*Sangue di Christo,’ ‘ Maladetto sangue di Christo,’ that 
a friend of mine, a Protestant, shocked at his profanity 
and peculiarly offended by this oath, which is terrible to 
English ears, assumed the task of admonishing him. 
*Do you forget who Christ is, that you thus blaspheme 
Him?’ ‘Bah!’ answered the man, ‘ Non ho paura di 
lui,’ (I’m not afraid of Him.) * Who, then, do you fear?’ 
pursued my friend. *‘ Vi diro,’ (I will tell you,) was the 
answer of the man, as he approached his questioner and 
whispered in his ear, ‘ Ho paura della Madonna, ma non 
di lui,’ (I am afraid of the Madonna, and not of Him.) 
Remember, however, what Christ is to most of these igno- 
rant people, and this becomes intelligible. They onl 
think of Him as the Bambino, the infant in arms; while 
She is the ‘Holy Mother of God,’ through whom all 
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things come. And here, by the way, a curious feature in 
the oaths of the Italians may be remarked. ‘ Dio mio 
is merely an exclamation of sudden surprise or wonder 3 
‘Madonna mia,’ of pity and sorrow ; and ‘ per Christo,’ of 
hatred and revenge. It isin the name of Christ and not 
of God | Triune ]—as with us—that imprecations, curses, 
and maledictions are invoked by an Italian upon persons 
and things which have excited his rage; and the reason 
is very simple, Christ is to him the judge and avenger 
of all, and so represented in every picture he sees, from 
Orcagna’s and Michael Angelo’s ‘ Last Judgment ’ down; 
while the Eternal Father is a peaceful aged figure bend- 
ing over Him as He hurls down denunciations on the 
damned. Christ has but two aspects to him—one as the 
Bambino, or baby, for whom he cares nothing, and one | 
as the terrible avenger of all. The oath comes from the | 
middle ages, when Christ was looked upon mostly in 
the latter aspect ; but in modern days He is regarded as 
the innocent babe on the lap of the Madonna.” 9.@ 


P.S. The above note was written and mislai | 
several years ago, and only recently turned up. | 
Some curious paragraphs have appeared in the | 
ow lately, stating that in Transylvania, or | 

al 


lachia, or some such place, the earthquakes | 
which have recently occurred there are attributed | 
by the authorities to the prevalence of profane 
swearing, which accordingly is prohibited under 
pain of fine and bastinado. 


A POEM BY THOMAS CAREW: OMITTED BY 
HIS EDITORS. 
“To Will. Davenant my friend. 

When I behold, by warrant from thy pen, 

A prince rigging our fleets, arming our men, 

Conducting to remotest shores our force 

(Without a Dido to retard his course) 

And thence repelling in successful fight 

Th’ usurping foe, whose strength was all his right, 

By two brave heroes (whom we justly may 

By Homer's Ajax or Achilles lay) 

I doubt the author of the tale of Troy, 

With him, that makes his fugitive enjoy 

The Carthage queen, and think thy poem may 

Impose upon posterity, as they 

Have done on us. What though romances lie 

Thus blended with more faithful history ! 

We, of th’ adulterate mixture not complain, 

But thence more characters of vertue gain, 

More pregnant patterns, of transcendent worth, 

Than barren and insipid trath brings forth : 

So, oft the bastard nobler fortune meets 

Than the dull issue of the lawful sheets. 

Thomas Carew.” 

I presume to add a private exclamation. I can- 
not give it verbatim, as it may have varied with 
the occasions out of which it successively arose ; 
but, in substance, it may be thus expressed: J 
never examine a debatable point in literature without 
discoveriny some error, or oversight, or absurdity ! 

_ To avoid egotistic retrospection, and to justify 
im part this censure, I shall briefly comment on 
the history of the above poem as it appears in the 
Poems of Thomas Carew. The Madagascar of 
D’Avenant, published in 1638, is introduced by 


the commendatory verses of Endymion Porter 
and others. Those of Carew are addressed Jo 
Will. Davenant my friend, and consist of twenty 
lines ; those of William Habington are addressed 
To my friend, Will. Davenant, and extend to 
thirty-two lines. Now, the editor of 1640 copied 
the address and the first fourteen lines of Habing- 
ton, as if written by Carew, and added, from the 
recto of the leaf, the last six lines of the real 
contribution of Carew. The most curious fact re- 
mains to be stated: the precious piece of patch- 
work has satisfied the editors of our admired 
poet for more than two centuries. After this 
comment, I hope my vaunting exclamation—as 
some may consider it—will be treated with ten- 
derness. 

The biographic information on Thomas Carew 
is very scanty. Clarendon, Wood, and Bliss, are 
the chief authorities. As to his poems, an exact 
description of the editions of 1640, 1642, 1651, 
1670, 1772, 1810, and 1824, is a desideratum. The 


| edition of 1651, published by H. Moseley, is the 


most ample, but it requires collation with those 
of 1640 and 1642. The edition of 1810 is that 
contained in the voluminous collection of Mr. 
Alexander Chalmers, and the edition of 1824 is a 
re-impression of the text of 1640. 

Mr. George Ellis asserts that the death of Carew 
“certainly happened in 1634.” Ritson, with 
more probability, assigns the event to 1639. In 
1638 he resided in King-street, Westminster— 
much out of health. I can trace him no further. 
I believe the first edition of his poems was post- 
humous; and I doubt his claim to the author- 
ship of the Masque. The inventors were Tho. 
Carew. Inigo Jones. Borton Corney. 

Barnes, 8.W. 


PROVERBS AND PHRASES. 


I am again indebted to Mr. Arsper for the 
opportanity of adding several fresh instances 
of some which have already been noticed in 
“N. & Q.” They are taken from his recent re- 
print of Lyly’s Euphues, 1579-1580 : — 

Leading apes in hell. 
(34 S. v. 193, 289, 341, 424; vi. 276, 393, 502; viii. 77, 
159; ix. 386; 4™ S. i. 235.) 

“ But certes I will either lead a virgins life in earth 
(though I lead Apes in hel) or els follow thee rather then 
thy gi'ts.”"—P, 75. 

“ For [ had rather thou shouldest leade a lyfe to thine 
owne lyking in earthe, then to thy great torments, leade 
Apes in Hell.” —P. 87. 

“ My seconde daughter shall not lead Apes in Hell, 
though she haue not a penny for the Priest.”—P. 282. 


Out of God's blessing into the warm sun, 
S, xi. 413, 463; xii. 399; 4™ S. i. 169.) 


“Therefore if thou wilt follow my aduice, and prose- 
cute thine owne determination, thou shalt come out of a 
warme Sunne into Gods blessing.” —P. 196. 
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“Thou forsakest Gods blessing to sit in a warme | twelve or thirteen numbers of . 
Sunne.”—P. 320. the journal were 
A Copy of your Countenance. I might make interesting extracts in such num. 
(34 §. viii, 30, 114; 4S, i, 457.) | bers as almost to reprint the book piecemeal in 
“ Me thinks Euphues chaunging so your colour, vpon | your pages. But I desist here, as probably others 


the sodeine, you wil soone chaunge your coppie.”—P. 80. | will make similar notes for the use of “N, & Q ” 
“ Shall Euphues be so nice in chaunging his coppie to On p. 80, I find the expression “A penny for 


gayne his Ladie?”—P, 93. ne thought” ; and in Hudibras (part 11. canto iii, 
I may add here the following : — | L. 57), we have: — 
“ Now, Madam, if your Beauty can make as mad Work | “ This was the Pen'worth of his Thought.” 


in my Head, as it has in my Heart, I will shew the World | S 4 
such a Copy of your Countenance, that you shall be as It is usual in many places at the present time to 
fair a hundred Years hence, as you are at this Instant.”— | say to a person gazing intently at nothing, “A 
Works of Mr. Geo. Farquhar, 9th ed., 1760, i. (“ Poems penny for your thoughts.” How old is the phrase, 
ond Lettam,” p. 76). | and what writer first uses it? W.C.B. 
Water his plants. 
(8"4 viii. 435, 530.) 
“ Neither water thou thy plants, in that thou departest | A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 


from thy Pygges nye."—P. 114. AUTHORS: HERMES TRISMEGISTUS. 
Sibber sauces. It was always the prevailin 

ys g tendency of the 

(34 S. v. 460, 523.) speculative religions of the East to withdraw the 


“T loath almost to thincke on their oyntments and | Supreme Being from direct relations wi 
- rom with the 
appoticary druggns, the sleeking of their faces, and all | world, and to assign its ordinary government to 
their slibber sawces.”—P, 116. 
Salt compton | the Wisdom more or less directly impersonated. 
x. 231 297.) | says “was the doctrine from 
S. X. , . the Ganges or even the s s of the Y s 
“It is a mad Hare yat wil be caught with a Taber, and | Ilissus it wae the Gandementel ote at = Indian 
a foolish bird that staieth the laying salt on hir taile.”— | religion and Indian philosophy; it was the basis of Zoro- 
P, 327. astrianism ; it was pure Platonism ; it was the Platonic 
Caught napping. Judaism of the Alexandrian school.” (Hist. of Christi- 
(4% S. ii. 325.) 
« Euphues, perceiuing himselfe to be taken napping, | Subordinate to the divine intelligence, or soul 
genewered a0 billoweth.”-—P. 56. | of the world, there were, according to the Oriental 
“ Neither are you more desirous to take mee napping, | nations, other orders of intelligence derived from 


then I willing to confesse my meaning.”—P., 87. | it by emanation, viz. gods, demons, heroes, and 
Brown study. | the human soul. This doctrine, embraced also by 

(34 S. i. 190.) | the Platonists and Pythagoreans, as well as the 

« It seemes to me (said she) that you are in some brown | Egyptians, is found in lib. i. of the Pymander, 
study.”—P. 80. _c. 10, viz., That the supreme principle is all 
The black ox trod on his foot. bd | things; for by being the one, it is all things, after 

(3'4 &, xii. 413, 487, 489.) | the most simple manner, ¢. e. so as to transcend all 

“ When the black Crowes foote shall appeare in their | multitude. Cf. Rosseli Comment. p. 93; Menard, 


eye, or the blacke Oxe treade on their foote.”—P. 55. P. 39. That this was the doctrine of the old 
Draff was his errand, but drink he would. | Egyptians, we are informed by Justin Martyr, 

(8"4 S, xii. 414, 487, 488.) Cohort. ad Gentes, c. xix. Cf. Bp. Parker's Free 

“ Draffe was mine errand, but drinke I would.” and Impartial Censure of the Platonic Philosophie, 

P. 468. | p. 118, sqg.; Mosheim’s Institutes, Part ii. ¢. i, 


Go through the wood and choose a crooked stick at last, | and Schlegel’s translation of Mosheim; “N.&Q.” 
(3r4 §. ii. 484.) | 24 S, iii. 83; Ramsay, ii. 78. 

“ Take heede Camilla, that seeking al the Woode fora | On the subject of the imperfect views concerning the 
streight sticke, you chuse not at the last a crooked | Deity entertained by the ancient philosophical sects, I 
staffe.”—P. 408, | would especially refer to that most able and elaborate 
investigation of them, Meiners’ very interesting -—< 
4 ii. 206. 278. 399, 470: 4% S. i “De Vero Deo.” Conybeare’s Theological Lectures. 

east bat ould seeme odious. + + | opinion of Cudworth, Jablonski, and other learned wri- 
I will omitte that."—P. 68. | ters, that the Egyptians were Monotheists, in opposition 


Those who are interested in this phrase will | to the declarations of the highest authorities, Moses, 


; Herodotus, Plato, Diodorus, Strabo, Diogenes Laértivs, 
find some notices of it, and several other old _ Charenon ap. Porphyr. in his Epistle to Anebo, He 


risons are odious. | 


verbs, phrases, and quotations, in Robin Good- | the 
grounds on which Jablonski, who appeals 
fellow (edited by Chas. Mackay), August—Sep- | to Eck etic Platonists, who, in order to support their own 


tember, 1861, p. 127, and pp. 251, 321. Only opinions, scrupled not to misinterpret the ancient writers, 
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maintained that under the four names Athor or Venus» 
Phtan or Vulcan, Neith or Minerva, and Kneph, the 

tians understood either the active Principle or the 

ive Matter. He shows by many testimonies and 
arguments that the learning attributed to the Egyptians 
has been greatly exaggerated, and concludes with the 
following remarks: —“ Lest the reputation of Hermes, 
who is considered as the founder of the sciences among 
the Egyptians, and the authority of the Hermetic books 
be a stumbling-block to my readers, I shall briefly in- 
form them that neither Herodotus, who makes mention 
of Mercury in two places (ii. 51, 158), nor Plato in Phi- 
Jebus, ii. p. 18, ed. Serr.), nor Diodorus (i. p. 8, ed. Wes- 
gl.), have noticed either the inventions of Hermes, which 
exceed all belief, or his columns and books. But of all 
the fables which have been credulously propagated re- 
specting the Hermes of the Egyptians, Manetho was the 
insane inventor, whose fragments are found in the Chro- 
nicle of Syncellus.. . . To a learned man of any experi- 
ence in the investigation of the opinions of various ages, 
it will be sufficient to have seen them to convince him 
that they cannot be regarded as remains of the ancient 
Hermes, unless we conclude that not Plato only, but the 
divine Founder of our religion, borrowed from the Her- 
metic books.” 

The Pantheistic character of the “Epuaika is evinced 
by the mundane apocatastasis or revolution of the world 
at the expiration of 30,000 years, the “ Annus Magnus ” 
of Cicero (de Nat. D. ii. 20) described from the Asclepian 
Dialogue in Taylor’s Ocellus Lucanus, p. 54 n.: “ The 
world has not a certain day of its origin, nor was there 
any time in which the world was formed by the counsel 
of a divine intellect and providential Deity; nor has 
the eager desire of human fragility been able to extend 
80 far as to conceive or explain the origin of the world, 
y way! since the greater apocatastasis of it, which is 

by a conflagration or a delyge, consists of 30,000 


years.” (Jul, Firmicus Maternus, transl. by Taylor, | 
ibid.) Cf. Nolan’s Bampton Lectures, p. 93 ; Greswell’s | 


Fasti Catholici, iii. 455; Notes and Queries, 1** S, v. 446. 

From the Fragments of Taurus, a Platonic philosopher, 
on the Eternity of the World [ Euseb. Prep, Evangel. lib. 
xv.; Pletho Gemistus, de Differentia Philosophia Aristo- 


telis et Platonis| it appears extremely doubtful whether | 


any of the ancient philosophers admitted of creation in 
the sense in which it is understood by Christians, and it 


is very certain that many of them who were not Atheists | 


believed that matter had been of eternal existence. The 
question whether Hermes, Orpheus, and Plato and their 


successors believed that matter was produced in reality | 
and in time by God, was determined in the affirmative by | 
Abelard, see “N. & Q.” 294 §, viii. 104; Huet (Quest. | 


Alnet, lib. ii. c. 5.), Jablonski (Pantheon Agyptiorum), 


Cudworth (Intellectual System, ed. Harrison, ii. 479), | 


Stillingfleet (Orig. Sacre, pt. ii. book 1. ¢. 1); Dickinson 
(Physic, Vet, et Vera, p. 237 sq.); Galantes (Comparatio 
Christiane Religionis cum Platonica, p. 213); Eugubinus 
Steuchus (De Perenni Philosophia, lib. vii. c. 9); Wach- 
ter, ubi supra, col. 104-7); Kircher (CEdip. Pamphil. 
222 s9.); Witsius gyptiaca, lib. ii. 14); Hie- 
iia Onuphrius (Aurea Disputationes de Anima, p.57- 


Eugubinus, as I have already mentioned, has remarked 
hot only the agreement in words between Moses and 


Thoth (apud Euseb, lib. i. c. 10), but also the general coin- | 


5 nee in the succession and order of the creation. (Cf. 
Git Oriental, and Classical Antiquities, by the Rev. D. 
» Wait, Cambr, 1823, pref. p. xvii.) He points out the 


same agreement in Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. c. 7, and 


s: “We may perhaps conclude with a degree of pro- 


here existed a common Egyptian source, 


as we can by no means imagine that the Egyptian ac- 
counts themselves proceeded from Moses.” 

We are informed by the author last mentioned that 
this question was answered in the negative by Mallonius, 
Simplicius, Perrerius, Bessarion, &c. It was negatived 
by Justin (Cohort, ad Gentiles, § 22), Mosheim (Dissert. 
on Creation out of Nothing in Cudworth, vol. iii.); Bayle 
(Dict, art. “ Hierocles”); Wolfius (De Manicheismo ante 
Manicheos, p. 125 sq.); Brucker (ist, Crit, Philosophia, 
i. 298); Magius (De Mundi Exustione, lib. i, c. i.); Die- 
tericus (Antig. Biblice); Meiners (Hist. Doctrine de 
Vero Deo). There is an important distinction between 
the Platonic and Aristotelic philosophy. According to 
the former, matter only was eternal; see Carpentarius 
Platonis cum Aristotele in universa Philosophia Compara- 
tio), Eugubinus, p. 117; Ellis (On the Knowledge of 
Divine Things from Revelation, &c. p. 127). Aristotle 
( Ethics, iii. 5) gives avdyen, picis, and as the prin- 
ciples of causation, and in his Physics, ii. 4, 5, insists 
upon chance asone of them, but does not admit it to be 
Numen; ef. Clerici, Ars Critica, pt. ii. s. 1. c. ix. p. 228. 
Onuphrius, 2c. maintains that both Aristotle and Plato 
believed in the Creation. Lipsius (Physiologia Stoicorum, 
lib. ii. diss. 2) adduces another remarkable exception: — 
“ Et tamen quod mirere, Seneca dubitat, an Deus materia 
auctor. Itaenim in Questionibus Naturalibus: Quam 
utile existimas ista cognoscere, et rebus terminos ponere ? 
quantum Deus possit ? Materiam ipse sibi formet, an 
data utatur? Dubitat ecce, quod Christianos quosdam 
non est puditum contra adfirmare, et cum priscis mate- 
riam xternare, li fuere Marcion et Hermogenes heretici 
quos Materiarios ideo Tertullianus appellat. Sed Seneca 
etsi dubitat non tamen ut Stoicus, quorum perpetuum 
hoc dogma, ut fere philosophorum.” For authorities on 
this subject, “Is it not to Revelation that we owe our 
settled opinion respecting the creation of the world? Did 
not all the ancients assert the eternity of matter,” consult 
Grinfield’s Connection of Natural and Revealed Theology, 
Lond, 1818. 

“The argument from design,” observes Conybeare, the 
eminent geologist, “has always seemed to me to require 
the demonstration of the non-eternity of the present state 
of nature (that state in which the design is evinced) to 
complete its cogency ; and geological evidence may per- 
haps be considered as most clearly supplying this demon- 
stration.” Lectures, ut supra. Conviction has been 
brought to modern astronomers by the loss of stars men- 
tioned in ancient catalogues, and the appearance of new 
ones: see Memoir of Dee and his Writings, which I am 
preparing for the press, 

In the 10th chapter of the Pymander is denounced the 
belief in metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, of 
the origin of which an allegorical explanation is given, 
showing the reason why Moses left not the slightest 
opening to the passion for natural and symbolical repre- 
sentations, as we have seen above in his employing letters 
instead of hieroglyphics; ef. Schlegel’s Philosophy of 
History, vol. i. lect. v.; Alcinous, Introduction to the 
trines of Plato, c. x. xv.; Morris's Essay, pp. 241, 300, 

In the 12th is found an allusion to the ideal world of 
Plato, which is however common to the ancient Egy 
tians, Persians, Indians, and Chinese. In the 13th a 
sublime prototype of Pope's “ Universal Prayer,” which 
Raynaud has paraphrased. (Theologia Naturalis, ad 
calcem.) 

The two editions of Rosseli and Patricius contain also 
“Opor "AgkAnmiov.  Asclepius, who here calls Hermes 
his master, discusses questions of a similar nature, such 
as God, matter, demons, man, and the like: “ Among 
our present counterfeits under the name of Mercury, we 
have an Epistle of Asclepius to Ammon concerning the 
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concealment of their philosophical mysteries, with several 
other fragments of the like address in Stobeus, Eeclog. 
Phys. (Patricius, ad finem.| This may be the reason 
why the name of Ammon is so unusually made use of in 
the accounts of the Egyptian philosophy, because the 
name itself seems an offspring of Ham, ascribed in the 
Scripture to the land of Egypt itself, so that the Am- 
monian philosophy is no more than a colony of the 
Egyptian.”—Dodwell, ut supra, App. p. 32; cf. Dissertat, 
in Librum Jobi, a Sam. Wesleyo, Diss. xxii.; Rawlin- 
son's Herodotus, vol. ii, 125, The Abammon of Porphyry 
is supposed to have been a priest of the god Ammon, who 
is shown by Jablonski and Macrobius to have symbolized 
the Sun. Concerning Ammonian letters, see B. chart, 
Geogr. Sacra, part ii, Jablonski also devotes a chapter 
to Asclepius or Asculapius, here represented as the 
grandfather of the Interlocutor (lib. v. c. 6.) 

The silence of the Books of Moses on demons or spirits, 
and its practical character, have been contrasted with the 
talkativeness of other early books on this subject. (See 
Morris, p. 44, 129.) The early Christians believed the 
world to be full of malignant demons, who had in all 
ages persecuted and deluded mankind. From the magi- 
cians of Egypt to the demoniacs of the New Testament, 
their power had been continually manifested. In the 
chosen land they could only persecute and afflict; but 
among the heathen they possessed supreme power, and 
were universally worshipped as divine. On the doctrine 
of the demons in its relation to the heathen worship, see 
the eighth book of Augustine, De Civitate Dei, c. 19, 22, 
and “ The Case of Saul, shewing that his disorder was a 
real Spiritual Possession, and proving by the learned re- 
searches and labours of a strenuous promoter even of the 
contrary doctrine [Farmer] that actual Possessions of 


| time-honoured shape 


Stulta superstitio, et fallaces demoniorum 
Techn, et Magnatum prevaluere ming, 
Connivere necesse fuit me moribus illis - 
Mors spretz precium relligionis erat.’” 
(Cleopassus de Mercurio, quoted by Boi 
de Mel issar- 
dus De Divinatione et Magicis Prestin:: 
p- 145.) 
Currmay, 


HAMST’S “ HAND-BOOK OF FICTITIOUS 
NAMES”: 
QUINTUS SERVINGTON: HENRY SAVARY, 


I have not seen this work, and therefore am not 
sure whether it includes “ Quintus Servington ” 
among its list of pseudonyms.* As I think it ve 
unlikely, and as, beyond any other interest whi 
may attach to the work bearing this name, it was, 
I have but little doubt, the first novel published 
in Australia; and is, so far as I know, the only 
example we -have yet produced of fiction in its 
of three volumes, I haye 
thought the history of the book not unworthy of 
record in the pages of “N. & Q.” Its author 
was — 

“Henry Savary, the once celebrated Bristol sugar- 
baker — a man upon whose birth Fortune smiled propi- 
tious, whose family and kindred moved in the very first 
circles, and who himself occupied no inconsiderable place 
in his fellow-citizens’ esteem. ‘The forgery (in 1825) 


Spirits were generally acknowledged by the ancient 
writers among the Heathens as well as among the Jews 
and Christians. By Granville Sharp, 1807.” 

What Asclepius means by the phrase “ making gods” 
will be best understood from St. Augustine’s own words 
(De Civ. Dei, lib. viii. c. 23): “Spiritus invisibiles per 
artem quandam visibilibus rebus corporalis materie copu- 
lare, ut sint quasi animata corpora, illis spiritibus dicata 
et subdita simulacra, hoc esse dicit Deos facere.” To 
unite by a certain art invisible spirits with the visible 
things of corporeal matter, so as to form as it were animate 
bodies or imayes consecrated and subject to those spirits, 
is what he calls making gods. This subject is exhausted 
by Jurieu in his Critical History, vol. ii. 147-50, ch. v. 
The opinion of the supposititious Trismegist, that the 
images were converted into the true bodies of the deities, 

The superstition of the Pagans with regard to images 
has been adverted to in “N, & Q” 1" §, iii. 36; 2°4 S, ix. 
323. To the references by Jurieu and the critics on Lu- 
cian, De Dea Syria, c. 10, may be added the Sept. contra 
Theb. (94, 307) of schylus, where ebedpo:, a word 
employed by the Chorus, expresses the virtue and vitality 
with which the statues were supposed to be endowed, and 
their sympathy with dfuyoos Acrais of the suppliants. 
It may also allude to the desertion of the tutelary gods, 
the udeapes, whom the enemy evoked with so much 
solemnity. Cf. “N. & Q.” 4% §, i. 104, and Aschylus, 
ibid., note by Potter, pp. 188-90. 

The prophecy of Hermes (in Asclepio, Patritii, p. 4) of 
the future extinction of the Egyptian religion is quoted 
by Augustine, ut supra, c. 23: “ Quid Hermes Trismegis- 
tus de Idololatria senserit, et unde scire potuerit supersti- 
tiones A.gyptias auferendas. 

‘Cetera, que mundi gentes coluere prophane, 

Numina confictis sunt data nominibus. 
Quosque Deos dixi Geniis extare vocatis, 
Hos sensi humani vanum opus ingenii. 


and miraculous escape from execution of this unhappy 
man cannot have escaped the public mind. Acting 
under the advice of several magistrates of Bristol, Savary 
pleaded guilty to the offence, refusing, although earnestly 
counselled by the judge (Giffard) to amend his plea. He 
was in consequence sentenced to death, and his crime 
occurring so recently after Fauntleroy’s, his execution 
was considered equally certain, The punishment, how- 
ever, was commuted to transportation for life; and 
Savary shortly afterwards arrived in this colony (Tas- 
mania), where he was employed as a writer in one of the 
public departments. Having left a wife in England, who 
was tenderly attached to him, she speedily followed her 
husband, but the ship(theJessie Lawson) in which she had 
taken her passage was wrecked on the Hoe at Plymouth. 
The passengers nevertheless escaped, and Mrs. Savary, 
nothing daunted, embarked in another vessel. She escaped 
shipwreck in her second conveyance ; but, unless report 
be false, made shipwreck of her husband’s peace of mind. 
The domestic affliction here alluded to is painfully nar- 
rated in a tale called Quintus Servington — a work pub- 
lished by Savary in Hobart Town in 1830, and which 
appears to be an authentic memoir so far of his ill-starred 
career. Goaded to frenzy, the miserable Savary attempted 
his life by drawing a razor across his throat. The wound, 
however, was not mortal, and he was discovered in time 
to save his life. Shortly after his wife and child re 
turned to England, and Savary subsequently obtained a 
ticket of-leave, engaged in farming, became bankrupt, 
again had recourse to forgery, was again convicted, and 
subjected to the ordeal of Port Arthur, There he expe 
rienced a shock of paralysis, and there he died shortly 
after on the 6th of Feb, 1842.” 

The above account of the ill-starred author of 
Quintus Servington is extracted from the Tasmama 


(* It is unnoticed in this work. ] 
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Jornal for 1842, vol. i. pp. 273 and 274, in an | 


article giving an account of a visit to the penal | 
settlement of Port Arthur, by David Burn. 

Quintus Servington, as may be supposed from a | 
work published in an island as large as Ireland, 
but which only boasted a comparatively poor popu- | 
lation of 50,000 souls, more than half of whom | 
were convicts in confinement, must have had but 
a limited issue and circulation. The book is now 
very scarce, and in a twenty-seven years’ residence 
jn Australia, during which I have been an inve- 
terate book-hunter, I only remember one copy, | 
and it is over twenty years since I fell in with | 
and read that: so far as my literary judgment of | 
that date—for I was then a very young man—is 
now worth recording, my impression is that the 
book showed evident marks of literary ability. I 
remember but one fact in connection with it more 
than the above extract tells us, and that was 
Savary’s palliation of his crime, which he alleged 
was committed in ignorance of its legal conse- 
quences. He described himself as raising money 
not by forged but by fictitious names—the names 
of persons who had no real existence. 

e fact in Savary’s career not given in the 
novel, as it acquired its point at a subsequent 
date, was frequently talked of in the scandalous 
gas of Hobart Town; and I record it for the 

nefit of some one or the other of the sensational 
novelists of the present day. The fellow-passen- | 
get who seduced Mrs. Savary was a barrister. I | 
am not quite sure whether he was not coming | 
out to the colony to take the seat on the bench 
which at any rate he afterwards filled. It fell | 
to this man’s lot to pass upon Savary his second | 
sentence of transportation. 
_ I have observed Mr. Hamst’s note in your | 
issue for May 30 as to the scope and limit of his 
work, which, as he points out, is intended to give 
an index to pseudonymous names, and not to give 
4 list of authors of works published anonymously. 
I think my note, however, falls within his line. 
Quintus Servington being an autobiographical novel, 
the title of the book became also the writer's | 
fendoaym ; at any rate he adopted no other, and | 

real name did not appear on the title-page. 


Melbourne, Australia, 

PS. By a future mail I will endeavour to sup- | 
py some further Australian pseudonyms for a | 
uture edition of OLpHaR Hast. 


Betts or Limerick CATHEDRAL. — The 
Owing paragraph has recently gone the round | 
of many English papers : — 
. silver bell, weighing 28 0z., supposed to be one of | 
oo chime of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Limerick, has 
accidentally discovered by a diver in one of the | 
we Pools of the abbey river in that city. The bells 
ung into the river in the old days a persecution, 


to save them from the spoiler, and it is expected that the 
rest of the chime will be recovered.” 

Now, reserving my account of the bells in the 
tower of the cathedral for a future occasion, I beg 
to state on good authority that no bell whatever 
has been found in the Abbey river, or in any other 
river, in or near the city of Limerick. In short, 
the story is altogether false from beginning to 
end. Tomas WALEsBY. 

Golden Square. 

Mapame Beswick.—There have been many 
allusions in the past volumes of “ N. & Q.” to this 
lady, whose embalmed body was long one of the 
“attractions” in the Museum of the Manchester 
Natural History Society. The worthy lady's hor- 
ror of premature interment (had she been reading 
Bruhier's ghastly book?) has given her a post- 
humous fame, which probably she little contem- 
plated. She is “embalmed” (pardon the pun) 
in the classic pages of another Manchester worthy, 
the eloquent De Quincey. It may be well to note 
that her after-death wanderings have at last 
ceased. Her body was buried in the Harpurhey 
cemetery on July 25 last—the museum authori- 
ties not caring any longer to retain their ghastly 
trust. E, A. Axon, 

Joynson Street, Strangeways. 

Great Forsters, NEAR Eanam.—In continua- 
tion of the notice of this Elizabethan mansion, 
by Mr. Atpert Way and Mr. Furnivatt in 
“N. & Q.” (4S. i. 504.), I give the follow- 
ing: — 

Notes from the Will of Sir John Doddridge (P.C. C. 
Barrington, 96), &c., who is the earliest occupant of the 
house yet known. These notes we owe to the kindness of 


| Edward J. Sage, Esq.—* In the Name of God, Amen, 


This is the !ast will and testament of me, St John Dod- 
dridge, Knight, written with mine owne hand.” 1* Au- 
gust, 4‘ of K. Charles I., in perfect health. Wishes to 
be buried in the Cathedral Church of Exeter, near his 
deceased wife Dorothy. To his best beloved wife all the 
furniture, plate, and chattells, &c., “ in the howse or tene- 
ment called fforsters, in the parishe of F-gham,” or on the 
lands belonging. Also to said wife, bis estate in the bar- 
ton and demesnes of Heywood, in the parish of Wem- 
worth, co. Devon, held on Jease; with remainder of said 
lease to his nephew John Doddridge, eldest son of his 
brother Penticost Doddridge. Other estates devised 
are Bembridge, South Molton, Ilfercombe, &c., in co. 
Devon. Mentions his father, Richard Doddridge, de- 
ceased. House, with furniture, &c., in same, at Mont 
Radford, near Exeter, to his grandson John Hancock, 
Mentions books, &c., in his lodgings at Serjeants’ Inn, 
Chancery Lane. To the poor people of Egham, 51. To 
Trinity College, in Cambridge, “ to which societie I haue 
been much beholdinge, the two greate Gloabes which are 


| in the Gallery of my howse of fforsters.” “ And fforasmuch 


as in the course of my life, | haue esteemed bookes as the 
best of my treasures,” goes on to devise his books, manu- 
script books, and note books to his nephew John Dod- 
dridge. Other bequests; but the estate of Forsters not 
further named. 

Signed, 20 Augt 1628, 

Prove in November following, by Anne Doddridge, 
widow. 
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From there being no devise of Great Forsters | 


in the judge's will, and from Lady Deddridge 


having resided in the house after her husband’s | 


death, Mr. Sage concludes that the Forsters pro- 
perty was either settled on her, or that Sir John, 
and she after him, were only tenants without a 
lease. 


Toe Srantsu Revotvution: Porvrar Suprr- 
sTITIONS.—It is not always easy to account for 


popular superstitions; but they do, nevertheless, | 


possess a peculiar interest from the fact that now 
and again they receive unlooked-for and remark- 
able verification. From the time when Milton 
wrote his Paradise Lost, unusual appearances in 
earth and sky have been looked upon as “ per- 
plexing monarchs.” 

In 1783, the year of the French Revolution, 
White, in his charming book, The Natural His- 
tory of Selborne, remarks on this (Letter, ch. ix.). 
His letter is too long to transcribe ; but it will be 
seen he speaks of the summer of that year as — 
“an amazing and portentous one, and full of horrible 
phenomena Meteors and tremendous thunder- 
storms. . . The heat was so intense, that butchers’ 
meat could hardly be eaten the day after it was killed. 
- « « There was reason for the most enlightened per- 
sons to be apprehensive, for all the whole of Calabria, and 
part of the Isle of Sicily was torn and convulsed with 
earthquakes.” 

Concluding with the passage from Milton al- 
luded to above : — 

“ As when the sun, new risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of its beams; or, from the moon 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs.” 

Paradise Lost, book i. 11. 594-599. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the year 1868, 
which has just witnessed the downfall of the 
Spanish throne, has been as remarkable in all 
these particulars of heat, meteors, and earth- 

uakes which have convulsed half a continent. 

ow many similar coincidences have occurred 
before they attracted people’s attention, it is un- 
necessary to inquire; but they must, it may be 
assumed, have ton frequent to have produced 
the popular superstition. Joun Boorn, Jun. 

Durham. 


Crimea, A Boy’s Name.—Your correspondent 
H. Bower instances the name of “ Alma” as 
haying been given to girls at the time of the Cri- 
mean campaign (4 8S, ii. 293). A few years 
since I sketched nine members of the gipsy 
family of Hearne as they were encamped close to 
that Huntingdonshire spot where Borrow began 
his acquaintance with the gipsies, as narrated in 
his Lavengro. Of these Hearnes, one of the boys 
was named Crimea, having been born at the time 
of the Crimean campaign. One of his sisters was 
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named Madonna. The o in this word she 
nounced long—Ma-doan-ne. 


A Baker's Dozen.—I do not know if the fol- 
| lowing passage in the Liber Albus has been noticed, 
It oceurs at p. 232 of the translation by Mr, Riley: 
“And that no baker of the town shall give uate the 
| regratresses the six pence on Monday morning by wa 
of hansel-money, or the three pence on Friday for curtesy- 
| money; but, after the ancient imanner, let him give 
| thirteen articles of bread for twelve.” 
That is, the retailers of bread from house to 
| house were allowed a thirteenth loaf by the 
| baker, as a payment for their trouble. 
Watrter W. Sxear 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge, 


Otp Names or Surrs.—A sailivg-vessel in the 
time of Elizabeth or James I. might be called 
| either—(1) a balingere, (2) a bargee, (3) a busse, 

(4) a coggeship, (5) a collet, (6) a craiere, (7) 5 
| dogger, (8) an enere, (®) a forecost, (10) a lode- 
| ship, (11) a skaff. And it seems worth while to 
| preserve a list of these names as a reference. I 
| trust I shall not be thought careless in entering 
| some of the names which appear to myself, ex, gr. 
No. 8, to arise from mistake. 

W. Barrett Davis, 


ANNALS OF THE (ANA)BAPTISTS.—I wish to 
call attention to a mistake in the “ History of the 
Baptists,” made by Danvers in his Treatise on 
Baptism, published in 1642, in which he says 
(p. 306) : — 

“In the time of Henry the Eighth, in the year 1528 
seven Dutch Anabaptists that came over with Anne of 
Cleve, were apprehended and imprisoned, of whom five 
bore the faggot and recanted, and two of them,a man 
poy woman, were burnt in Smithfield.—Stow’s Chron. 

0. 

Stow, however, has on p. 576 (ed. Howes, 
1631) duly arranged under the year 1538— 

“ The 24. of Nouember, foure Anabaptists, 3. men and 
one woman, all dutch, [b] are fagots at Paules Crosse, And 
on the 27 of Nenember, a man and a woman, duteh Ana- 
baptists, were brent in Smithfield.” 

The same words are found in all the other edi- 
tions of Stow’s Chron., and under the same yeat, 
but of course no mention whatever is made 
Anne of Cleves, who did not come into England 
before Dec. 27, 1539. Danvers increased, more 
over, the six martyrs mentioned by Stowe to seven 
(“foure anabaptists, 5. men.”’) 

Prof. J. G. de Hoop Scheffer of Amsterdam, 
who, doubting the correctness of the date 1538, 
had asked me to ascertain the truth, is of opimon 
that Danvers’s statement about Anne of Cleves 
may be applied to the martyrs of April 29, 1540, 
mentioned by Stow on p. 579. 

Both Ivimey in his History of the English Bap- 
tists (London, 1811, vol. i. p. 83), and B. Evans 
the first vol. of his Early English Baptists (Lond. 
1862, p. 41), give the year 1528, but it is evident 
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ye ommented on Dan- 5. “ Réflexions sur le projet de vendre les biens Eccle- 
siastiques, surtout relativement aux Provinces Bel- 
Ts rj ” . 15. 
have not looked into the other historians of Sve, pp W.EAA 
the Baptists, but I hope my note will come into » AY 
the proper hands, in order that the year 1528 
may, for the future, be dismissed from the annals 


| 
Tue Rev. Josern Brerr: “ Enquiry,” ETc.— 
of the martyrs of the Baptists, unless, of course, | 


I beg to repeat in an amended form my inqui 
for any information respecting the Rev. Josep 
Brett, chaplain to the late Duke of Sussex, who, 
in an affidavit made by him in the year 1422 upon 
Cambridge. the subject of Mrs. Serres’ absurd claims, de- 
OrnIgIN OF THE STEREOSCOPE.— scribed himself as of Alfred Place. This gentle- 
“Extraordinary Optical Delusion, — Provide a board | Man, as I have reason to believe, printed a 
about two feet long and a few inches in breadth, at each | pamphlet on the subject, entitled An Enquiry, §c., 
end of which is an upright piece truly perpendicular, with | containing some very curious particulars. 1 shall 
a groove at top and bottom for sliding in a picture, Place feel obliged for any account of it, its title, &e., 
in the centre of this board, at the height of the centre of | and atill more for the loan of it for a few days. 
the uprights, two small mirrors, at an angle of forty-five I have see . h hi d 
degrees with the edges of the board, or ninety degrees rave seen a statement that this reverend gen- 
with each other, in front of which let there be a piece of | tleman was in March, 1824, negotiating for the sale 
metal with eight holes sufiiciently apart to suit the sight. | of certain letters to the Duke of Sussex; and at the 
On holding two calotype pictures of the same object in | some time had got hold of a suppressed book called 
the grooves, such for instance as a Jug, vase, pesce of | Criterion, &e. : or Royalty, $e. which he was 
statuary, geometrical figures, &c., each eye of course sees ’ 
the reflection in the corresponding mirror of one picture about to publish, ‘with illustrations and addi- 
only, the left hand picture being seen by the left eve, and | tions.” The authority from which I quote adds, 
the right hand picture by the right eye; yet the singular | “ Parkins and he are as one.” 
result of this arrangement is, that the spectator sees be- I need scarcely add that I shall be obliged for 


fore him a facsimile of the object from which the pictures | any information about The Criterion or “ Parkins.” 
were obtained in their original state, with tbe sights, - . 

the shadows, the under-cuttings, and all the full rounded- WitiraM J. Tuoms, 
ness and projecting points of the solid body. In fact, the 
thing itself is seen, and not a picture. It is a discovery 


further investigations supply other evidence than 
now exists of Baptist martyrs in that year. 
J. H. Hessets. 


| Porrrarrs or Danret Dr For.—No portrait of 


by Professor Wheatstone.” | De Foe was to be seen in either of the last two 
Icut the above from a newspaper of 1848. Was | National Portrait Exhibitions at South Kensing- 
this the origin of the stereoscope ? G. A. S. | ton. Are the originals of the engravings prefixed 
Putney. | to the first volume of the Miscellaneous Works, 


s | 8vo, 1703; or to the Jure Divino, fol. 1706 (after- 
Queries. wards used with altered inscription in the History 

Ayoxyuovs Frencu Pampnuuets. —I have a of the Union, fol., Edin., 1709), anywhere in ex- 
volume of tracts chiefly relating to the French istence ? I presume that the painting engraved 
revolution, and amongst them are the following | in Wilson’s Life and Times of De Foe, 3 vols. 
anonymous pamphlets, whose authors I am anxious | Sv0, 1830, is so, and should be glad to know 
to ascertain : — | where it can be seen, or what grounds there are 

1. “Extinction de la Dette Nationale,” 8vo, pp. 37. | for believing it to be authentic, as Wilson gives 
[This is the half-title, the heading reads]: “Plan pour | no information on the subject, and its physiogno- 


parvenir ala libération de la Dette Nationale, adressé | mical character has little resemblance to that of 
r l’Auteur & M. Necker le 23 février 1789, suivant sa | the two previous engravings. 

tre de demande, du 24 du méme mois. 

It isa plan for the secularisation of the clergy 
and the confiscation of the ecclesiastical revenues, 
= contains some violent invectives against the Doewoop. — Will some of your country corre- 

centiousness of the clergy. spondents inform me of any indigenous shrub that 
oe “Lettre d'un habitant de Boulogne-sur-Mer & | bears with them the provincial name of “ dog- 
yr omte de La Touche, Chancelier de M. le Due | wood,” other than the Cornus sanguinea, or gatter- 

rkéans, 15 octobre 1789,” 8vo, pp. 16. lace: Ve lus ild gueld 
8. “ Détail exact et fidele de la Révolution de Flandres. 
Correspoudance <pistolaire entre Mr. *** et Mr. Abbé | 2“onymus europeus, or spindle tree; Prunus 
{F. X.] de Feller,” 8vo, pp. 16. | padus, or bird-cherry; and Rhamnus franguia, or 
an Relation @un Dépaté du Comité dela Lune. Qui | berry-bearing alder. All these, I know, bear the 
pour y prendre des | name dogwood in several parts of England. I 
tt lle kévolution qui s'y opéroit, et | wish also to know the particular locality in which 
He's qu y avoient produits les troupes Lunaires qui rood, oth 
ttoient descendues, De I'Imprimerie Patriotique 1790,” | the same name, dogwood, is given to any other 
0, pp. 15, plant than those I have named. Doawoop. 


Epwarp 
141, Queen's Road, Bayswater, W. 
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Cartes Fetst.—Can any of your readers in 


the Eastern Counties give me the date of this | 


poet’s death? Mr. Feist was author of Poems by 


an East Anglian, 1825 — printed at Swaffham, | 
I think. He was at one time a schoolmaster, and | 


was also connected with the press. Any parti- 


culars relating to his literary history wou sy 


acceptable. 


Tue Name or Greee.—Can any of your 
readers throw any light upon the name Greig, or 
Gregg? It is rather a common name in Scotland, 
and has been for nearly three hundred years, and 
is also occasionally met with in England and Ire- 
land as Gregg, Greg, Gregge, Gregson (son of 
Greg), Grigg, Griggs, and Grigson. It is spelt 


Greig in the central east side of Scotland, and | 


Gregg, or Greg, in the south-western part of 
Scotland. It has by some been supposed to have 
been derived from the Highland clan Gregor, or 
Macgregor, but this I have not been able to prove 
in any one case. I believe it to be derived from 
the old Anglo-Saxon graeg, or grig, signifying 

y or grey. In most cases I have no doubt at 
all that Greg, Gregg, and Greig, are different and 
accidental ways of spelling the same word. In 


Scotland Greig is nearly as common as Grey or | 


Gray or Craig. In England, Gregg and Grigg 
seem to have much more commonly become Gray, 


or Grey, as might be supposed, The correspond- | 
ing word in Welsh is Lloyd. In Gaelic there | 
does not appear to be any name answering to the | 


English Gray. An intelligent Highlander bear- 
ing the name Macgregor, from whom I have 


made inquiry, does not consider Greig derived | 


from the clan-name of Gregor, but that it is pro- 
bably a Lowland name. There are, or were, 
several families of the name of Greig in Scotland 
who do not carry the Macgregor arms and motto. 
G. 


Heratpre Querres. — Will D. P. or any other | 


of your numerous and learned heraldic correspond- 
ents inform me what were the armorial insignia of 
Austria during the reign (1156-1172) of Henry 
IL., first Duke of the Two Sicilies, during the 
reign (1154-1166) of William I., grandson of the 
celebrated Norman cavalier, Tancred de Haute- 


ville, and of Wallachia during the reign (1366- | 
R**?, 


1876) of Radu II. ? 


Hvuen Hunt.—Can you inform me whether 
Hugh Hunt is a legal myth, the same as John 
Doe? Inreading “ Exemplifications ” issued from 
the Court of King’s Bench, I find in nearly every 
instance Hugh Hunt figures as an unjust disseisor. 
I find him in the counties of Herts, Essex, Cam- 
bridge, and Norfolk. The form of the MS, is 
usually as follows: — 

“ Quod clamat esse jus et hereditatem suam et in quo 
idem Johannes non habet ingressum nisi post dissesiam 
quam Hugo Hunt inde injuste et sine indicio fecit 


predicto Henrico infra triginta annos jam ultimos elap- 
sos,” &c. 


J.E.C. 
Tue Hymn, “ Praise THE Lord; YE HEAVENS 
ADORE Him.’’—The beautiful hymn commene.- 
ing — 
“ Praise the Lord; ye heav’ns adore Him, 
Praise Him angels in the height; 
Sun and moon rejoice before Him, 
Praise Him all ye stars and light,”— 
is No. 245 in the New Congregational Hymn 
and is No. 243 in The Year of Praise, edited by 
Dean Alford, who ascribed it to James Mont- 
gomery. The Rey. J. Miller, in Our Hymas, their 
Authors and Origin, says it is Bishop Mant’s ren- 
dering of the 148th psalm, and first appeared in a 
| Dublin collection during his episcopate in Ireland. 
The metrical version of psalm 148, in The Book 
of Psalms in an English Metrical Version, 
Bishop Mant, published in 1824 (whilst he held 
the bishopric of Down and Connor), is a very 
different composition, and commences — 
“ Ye works of God, your Maker praise! 
From Heav'n begin the choral lays, 
And praise Him ye on high who dwell! 
| Ye angels, who about Him stand, 
Ye hosts, who wait on His command, 
The praises of your Sovereign tell.” 
Can the apparent discrepancy be explained? 
Sumerset J. Hyam, 


Jonn Jonas Jonson.—This gentleman pub- 
lished a volume of Recollections and Poems, in 
1841. At the end of the book there is announced, 
as about to be published by the same author, 
“ The Spirit of the Star, and other Poems.” Did 
this ever make its appearance? Can you tell 
me anything further about the author and his 
| writings ? RL 


Use or tHe Latin Lanevace.—In what cases 
is the Latin language still employed in public 
life, as the medium of communication, and a8 & 
substitute for English? The dignity of Latin 
was upheld among the old Romans by law in all 
affairs of public business, but we English seem to 
be less olition about our own language. 


Marriace Licensr.—A lady was married by 
| license in or near Northampton in 1762: the 
license was not granted from the Faculty Office. 
Where could it have been obtained? and what 
registry will contain the record of it? 

TEwass. 


| Micron anp any of your 
readers inform me where a certain Life of Milton 
is to be had containing a letter of Milton's to 


| Greek of the name of Philaras, and an answer i 
| Greek by the latter ? 
Oxford, 


E. M. Gecpakt. 
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Aras or A NaTuRAL DaveHTEeR.—Can any cor- | 
ndent inform me whether a natural daughter | 
js in any sense heraldic—such an heiress to her | 
uted father as that her issue can lawfully | 
uarter arms specially granted to her, either a | 
distinct coat, or her reputed father’s coat, duly 
abated, as the case may be? Also, whether the | 
husband of a natural daughter can properly carry | 
her coat on an escutcheon of pretence by virtue of 
any testamentary recognition of her being a natural | 
daughter ? Perhaps they may be so carried and 
quartered as arms of adoption; but I should be | 
greatly gratified in obtaining a solution of the | 
case by some reference to sufficient authority. | 
Natural children by the same mother have had | 
distinct grants, the law not recognising them as | 
brother and sister, or brothers or sisters; and the | 
old heraldic usage seems to have been that a 
natural child was entitled to his mother’s arms, | 
provided she had the right of a paternal coat, and 
f no other, except, of course, a special grant upon | 
a quasi acknowledgment of his paternity. | 


“(Oss INFERRE LICEBIT.”’ — In the Museum of | 
Antiquities at Mayence (which I strongly recom- | 
mend to the notice of any of your readers who 
may have opportunity and inclination to visit it) 
is the monument of a Roman soldier, C. Ceelius, | 
“qui bello Variano cecidit.”” On the lower part | 
of the stone, in a distinct line, is this sentence— 
“(ssa inferre licebit.” The meaning of this has | 
long puzzled me. A friend better versed in Latin 
than myself thinks it was a usual formulary 
solemnly forbidding any disturbance of the remains 
of the deceased. Can any of your readers say if 
this is the true signification of the sentence ? 

Frep. Cuas. WILKINSON. 


Tae Rorat Arms.—I find upon the base of an 
ancient cross a shield bearing three lions passant 
gland in pale. This was the royal arms of | 

land in Henry II.’s reign. How long after 
was this borne by our sovereigns? I wish for the 
date of the cross. W. 


Ravaxa: Runeta.—(Identity of the Buddhist 
Ravina of Ravina, near Bhilsa, killed in battle | 
against Raja Ramachandra of the Ramayana, with | 
the Brihmana Avatar, Parasii Rima of Rungta,* 
near Agra—Baisiikh Sukal Paksha—Light half of | 
the Moon, 23rd April,}=23rd May of the Ayin Ak- 
bari.) What is the present name of Rungta, and 
from what Hindu or European work of history | 
was the date of the month only above given for 
the visitation of Parain Rima, the great conqueror 

the Hindu Kshatriya race, to that city taken ? | 
In Taylor's Analysist of the Parain Rama Vigaya, | 


* Gladwin’s Ayin Akbari, ii. 530, 
t According to Mysore Culendar. 
hem Taylor's Analysis of the Mackenzie Collec- | 


or Conquests of Parain Raima, the names or titles 
Ravina and Parain Rama are applied consecu- 
tivély to the same person. Upon what grounds 
then can it be doubted that different periods of 
his life only are referred to when he is mentioned 
by either ? R. R. W. Exus. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 

Soc Lams. — In some parts of East Kent a pet 
lamb is generally called a soc lamb. Why? 

Bevo. 
Brixton. 


Sounp or THE Battie or WaTERLoo.— Can 
any of your correspondents throw light upon this 
subject ? It was mentioned in The Times about 
eight or ten years ago. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, June 15[18?], 1815, 
a gentleman residing at Walmer was walking with 
his gardener in his garden, which skirted the sea- 
shore. His attention was arrested by a delicate 
convulsive movement of the (sandy) soil, as if it 
were invisibly shaken. He called the attention 
of the old gardener to this circumstance, who 
replied: “Then, Sir, there’s firing going on 
t’other side—I have seen this afore, when there 
has been fighting.” When news of the battle of 
Waterloo arrived, the gentleman recollected the 
movement of the soil at that very period. 

It is evident that sound can act upon matter to. 
a great distance, more acutely than upon human 
organs. I{as any one observed the effect upon 
the beach of Sussex, Hampshire, and the Isle of 
Wight, when there has been a naval review at 


| Spithead ? 0. G. 


Queries with Answers. 


ArcusisHor there any memoir 
in existence of William Markham, who filled 
consecutively the high positions of Head Master 
of Westminster, Dean of Christ Church, and 
Avchbishop of York; for on reference to the 
Imperial Dictionary of Biography, I find his name 
entirely omitted? He was also tutor to the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. 

Further, is the archbishop known to have = 
lished any works of a classical kind, or to have 
edited any author? My own idea is that he 
never did, though an accurate and accomplished 
scholar. In an old volume of Latin poetry in my 
possession, the Carmina Quadragesimalia, are a 
good many copies of elegiacs attributed to him. 
I say attributed, because some years ago I tran- 
scribed his name with those of other authors of 
the Carmina from a copy of that work, which 
had once belonged to Elijah Barwell Impey, a 
Faculty-student of Christ Church. The names 
of the authors were not printed, but merely in 
MS. Most likely Mr. Impey was a descendant 
of the celebrated Chief Justice of Bengal, Sir 
Elijah Impey —the friend and schoolfellow of 
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Warren Hastings at Westminster, and afterwards 
Governor-General of India. OXoNTIENSIS. 
Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 
{William Markham was born in 1724; became Head 
Master of Westminster School, 1753; Prebendary of 


* Durham, 1759; Dean of Rochester, 1765; Dean of Christ 


Church, Oxford, 1767; Bishop of Chester, Preceptor to 
the Prince of Wales and the Bishop of Osnaburgh, 1771 ; 


Archbishop of York, 1776; and died Nov. 3, 1807; leav- | 
ing above 100,000/., having the Christmas defore his 
death presented each of his forty-seven grandchildren | 


with 10002 There is no separate Memoir of his life, 
but full biographical particulars of him may be found in 


Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, ii, 367, &c.; Welch, | 


Alumni Westmonasterienses, ed. 1852, p. 318; and A His- 


Markham, 1854, pp. 58-70. In 1820 fifty copies were 
printed of the Carmina Quadragesimalia, etc., Auctore 
Rev. Gul. Markham; edente Rev. F. Wrangham, 8vo, 
pp. 16. His “Judicium Paridis” is in the Muse Angli- 


cana, ii. 277. On other grounds Dr. Markham had but 


into five sections, at the head of each of which 
(the fourth and second excepted) is printed a large 
crown, with the letters C. R. beneath. He states 
that he has deposited the MS. of his work in the 
University Library of Oxford. Is anything known 
of Walter Gostelo, or of this curious book of his? 
W. HB. 

[ Walter Gostelo, or Gostelow, a religious enthusiast of 
the Cromwellian period, was the son of Richard Gostelo 
of Prescot House, near Cropredy, and born there about 
the year 1600. Prescot House, Gostelo says (writing in 
1655), had, within his memory, “ groves and good walks 
about it; some religious house I conceive it to have been ; 
an altar and chappel I have known in it ; the parish is 


| Croppredy in Oxfordshire, scituate some three miles from 
tory of the Markham Family, by the Rev. David Fred. | 


little claim to the title of author; indeed, his only publi- | 


cations were some single sermons, preached on special 
occasions ; some Discourses on the Sacrament of the Lord's 


Supper, 1787; and a Concio ad Clerum, delivered Jan. 25, | 


1769. His portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds hangs in 
Christ Church Hall, and another of him is among those 


room of that society. In Thorpe’s Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts (Part iv. 1840, art. 721) is an interesting series 
of Dr. Markham’s Autograph Correspondence with the 


Bambury. My elder brother, bearing his (i. ¢. his 
father’s) name, now lives in it; but truly I never knew 
my father to have any the least repute to be a prophet.” 
Gostelo was a staunch Royalist, and was in the company 
of Charles I, at Southam, on the day before the battle of 
Edgehill. He published, in 1654, A Letter to the 

Protector, fol. On Jan. 20, 1654-5, came out his principal 
work, entitled, Charls Stuart and Oliver Cromwel United; 
or, Glad Tidings of Peace to all Christendom ; to the 
Jews and Heathen, Conversion ; to the Church of Rome, 
certain Downfall ; the Irish not to be transplanted, Ex- 


| traordinarily declared by God Almighty to the Publisher, 
of the Head Masters of Westminster in the Common | 


Rev. Edward Bentham, brother to the historian of Ely. | 


This valuable series consists of eighteen letters, all cha. 


racteristic of the affability, wisdom, and amiable disposi- | 


tion of this prelate. They refer chiefly to the education of 
the students of Christ Church College, alteration of the 
building for their convenience, &c.; propose arrange- 
ments in consequence of some irregularities on the part 
of a student; suggest that such punishment be resorted 
to as may not blast his future prospects, or reach the ear 
of his father, as being most proper in the case of one 


Walter Gostelow. Printed for the Author, 12mo, pp. 312. 
This book abounds with visions and absurd stories. His 
next work, the one noticed by our correspondent, is en- 
titled The Coming of God in Mercy, in Vengeance ; be- 
ginning with fire, to convert or consume at this so sinfal 
City London. Printed for the Author Walter Gostelo, 
dwelling in Broad-street, London, 1658.* In a copy of 
this work now before us is the following MS. note: — 
“The poor melancholick author of this book, after the 
death of Cromwell, finding that his prophecies in this, 
but especially his former book, could not now come to 
pass, but that he should be counted for a deluded phan- 


tastic person, avoided all company and discourse about 


whose delinquency is so far from desperate that it may | 


probably never happen again. } 


Watrter GosteLo.—Last week, in my rambles 
amongst old book shops, I picked up amongst 
others the following curious little work : — 

“The Unquestionable Restore of our King Charles S', 
Is revealed and assured by God Almighty. C. R. His 
restore is of God. He hath revealed it, he hath assured 
it; from between the Cherubims he did it, where he is 


known to dwell, God save the King, and Oliver Crom- | 


well, Protector.” 
The work, which is by Walter Gostelo, is de- 


dicated to “ Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector. To 
this City London. To the People of these three 
Nations and Christian World.” Its burden is the 
publication of miracles and visions of the most 
extraordinary character foreshadowing the restora- 


tion of Charles II. The author has divided it 


any of these matters, which had before so strongly pos 
sessed him, and with which he so vehemently endeavoured 
to possess the world, and shortly after for shame and grief 
died at Prescot (as I think) in Cropredy parish, near 
Banbury. He had been milliner to King Charles I., and 
would talk soberly and rationally of any other matter 
but this. —Ra. Baruurst.”] 


“ Pacata Hierryta.”—I am desirous of leam- 
ing who was the author of this book, and the year 
in which it was published. 

Mavrice Denny Dar. 

Manchester. 

[The author of Pacata Hibernia, Ireland appeased and 
redveed; or, an Historie of the late Warres of Ireland, 
especially within the Province of Movnster, vnder the 
Government of George Carew, Knight, 1599-1602, is 


* A notice of this singular book, with copious extracts, 
will be found in Brydges's Restituta, iii. 106-120. 
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Thomas Stafford. It was first published in London in 
1638, fol. The copy of this edition in the Grenville 
library (Brit. Museum ) has the excessively rare original 
map “of Mounster,” which is frequently supplied by a 
modern copy. This work was reprinted in 1810 by the 
Hibernian Press Company in 2 vols. imperial 8vo, with 
facsimiles of the portraits of Queen Elizabeth with the 

and sceptre, and of George Carew, Earl of Totnes, 
in armour, with a truncheon in his hand. ] 


Eprpemics oF THE Aces.—From what 
source or sources can I obtain the best informa- 
tion with respect to the epidemics of the middle 

? Iam more particularly interested in the 
pestilence which, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, swept through Germany and caused its 
victims to dance and sing like dervishes. J. G. 

Hull. 

[In the year 1844 the Sydenham Society printed a 
masterly work on this subject by a learned medical 


historian, and one of the most able medical writers in | 


Germany. It is entitled The Epidemics of the Middle 
Ages, from the German of J, F. C. Hecker, M.D., trans- 


lated by B. G. Babington, M.D., F.R.S. It contain: | ? 
Mak | ordered to be set up in all the churches, that the people 
acco . Ms > 


Mania; (3.) The Sweating Sickness. In 1829 the second 
edition of a work appeared, entitled Jlustrations of the 
Atmospherical Origin of Epidemic Diseases, by Thomas 
Forster, an English practitioner, in which he has en- 
deayoured té prove, like Lubienietski, that there never 
was a disaster without a comet, nor a comet without a 
disaster! He asserts that, since the Christian era, the 
most unhealthy periods have been precisely those in 
which some great comet appeared ; that such appearances 
were accompanied by earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
and atmospheric commotions, while no comet has been 
observed during healthy periods. ] 


Opett Famry.—Can any one inform me if the 
late Lieut.-Colonel William Odell of the Grove, 


of the Treasury in Ireland, ever held the office of 
high sheriff of the county or city of Limerick ? 
Also, if he was a justice of the peace ? 

Mavrice Denny Day. 

Manchester. 

[Lieut.-Colonel William Odell was M.P. for the county 
of Limerick from 1797 to 1812. Two of the family held 
the office of High Sheriff, namely, William Odell of 
Fortwilfam in 1779, and Thomas Alexander Odell of 
Odellville in 1809. We have reason to believe the in- 
formation required may be obtained on applying to E. 
Odell, Esq., J.P. Carriglea, co. Waterford. } 


Porm: “AN AvsTRIAN ARMY” 
fe" 8. i, 428.) —In reply to a query as to where 
could find a copy of this curious piece, you re- 
ferred me to “N. & Q.” 3° S. v. 46: it is, how- 
ever, only casually mentioned, and I can find no 


complete copy of it, nor any reference as to where 
it is to be met with. G. K. 

[By some accident the first reference was omitted. 
The poem will be found in our 3*¢ 8S. iv, 88. See also 
p- 315 of same volume. } 


Erasmus’ Parapurase.—I should be glad to 
learn the literary value of this commentary. 
From what sources was it chiefly derived? and 
what is its distinctive merit, if any? Has it ever 
been reprinted ? W. H.S. 

{In 1546 the clergy of England were enjoined to pro- 
cure the New Testament in Latin and English, with the 
Paraphrase of Erasmus on it, for their better instruction 
in the sense and knowledge of the Scriptures. The work 
is entitled The Paraphrase of Erasmus vpon the Newe 
Testament, Lond., by Edw. Whytchurche, 1548-9, fol., 
2 vols., black-letter. The first volume was executed by 
Nicholas Udall, and the second by Coverdale, John Olde, 
and Leonard Coxe. The Paraphrase upon the Revela- 
tion was written by Leo Jude, and translated by Ed- 
monde Allen. Vol. I. reprinted Lond. 1551, fol., with 


| the prefaces, and a table by Nic. Udall. In 1550 it was 


might have the opportunity of reading it. Dr. Harwood 
states that “ Erasmus is not inferior to any of the old 
commentators in sensible and ingenious remarks.” The 
price of the two-volume edition, 1548-9, is marked in 
Bohn’s Lowndes at 2/. 10s.] 


Replies. 


THOMSON’S “ SEASONS.” 
(4 ii. 319, 374.) 

I am glad to find that Lorp Lyrretton did 
not mean me in what he said about the liberties 
taken by would-be emendators, and I condemn 
the practice as much as his Lordship can do. My 


co. Limerick, who represented that county in | emendations of Campbell and others were mere 


Parliament for about thirty years, and was a lord | 


jeux-d esprit, and I should never dream of puttin 
them in the text. My rule is, “ Let well alone. 

I will here just give an instance. - The line in 
Gray’s Elegy — 

“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene,” 
has always offended my taste, as wanting in the 
ease and simplicity suited to elegiac poetry, and 
I have thought it would have been better if he 
had written — 
“ Full many a gem, pure, lucid and serene,”— 

imitating, as it were, Dante’s — 

“ Indico legno, lucido e sereno”; 
but I should never have ventured to make the 
change if I were editing Gray's Poems. 

I am also glad that Lorp Lyrrenton 8 
with me respecting the passage in “Spring.” I 
have access to only two editions of Thomson’s 
Poems: one a late one, the other of 1788, which 
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is probably an exact reprint of Murdoch’s of 1762. 
Ater what Lorp Lyrretton has stated, I think 
the introduction of the colon is due to Murdoch, 
who saw the necessity of a correction, but was 


not aware that the making of a new paragraph | 


had probably been the work of the printer; and 
this, and the “ For oft,” which I fancy was his 
doing also, only show how negligently the poet 
must have read his works. Printers, I may here ob- 
serve, hold authors generally in great, and for the 
most part in just, contempt with respect to punc- 
tuation, &c. As to paragraphs, they make and 
unmake them at their will, and, as I have usually 
found, almost always for the better. 

I miay here observe that, in Murdoch's edi- 
tion—I know nothing of the preceding ones—in 
the very passage under consideration, the reading 


“ Myriads on myriads insect-armies warp,”— 
while in others the word is waft. Now warp 
must be right, for it is the very word used by 
Milton in the passage which Thomson probably 
had in view. 

I must still approve of the correction of the 
peaege in “Liberty.” I wish Loxp Lytre.ton 

d given some examples of the use of sun for clime, 
region; and had accounted for on, for which Mr. 

right conjectured neath, the only preposition, 
I believe, that would suit sun, in its ordinary sense. 
I cannot see any difficulty whatever in “our 
sons” extending colonies: for these followed the 
coast-line southwards, and for this extend seems 
to me a most suitable term. Do not monarchs 
extend their dominions ? THos. KEIGHTLEY. 


“White through the neighbouring fields the sower 
stalks,” 

Permit me to offer a few words respecting this 
passage ; although in so doing I, with due cour- 
tesy, differ from the explanation given p. 319 in 
“N. & Q.” 

For many years it has been the custom in all 
the agricultural districts in the east of England, 
from Essex to Lincolnshire, to soak the seed wheat 
in a strong ley; and then, while in a moist state, 
to mix with it slaked lime till each grain is en- 
crusted with it. In sowing “broad-cast” in the 
olden times, the limed wheat was placed in a 
broad-mouthed basket, which was suspended on 
the left arm of the sower; with his right hand he 
scattered the wheat, taking a regular width up 
and down the field—this marching to and fro was 
called a “bout.” It would sometimes happen 
that the bout was against the wind; so that the 
powdered lime, then dry from exposure, would 
fly in a cloud from the handful of grain spread by 
the sower on to his person, so that by the end of 
the day he would be “white as a miller.” In 
stormy weather I have known the sower com- 


pelled to wear a veil, to keep the lime from enter. 
| ing his eyes. Although broad-cast sowing is now 
| a thing of the past, except with small occupiers 
(the drill having superseded it), wheat is stil] 
limed to prevent the attacks of the wireworm and 
other hungry things in the earth. It will I trust 
be seen that this custom of liming wheat, g0 
general and so old, would be familiar to Thomson 
who, like myself, must have often seen the sower 
in white. T.R. 
erts, 


The word while intead of white, in the passage 
referred to, occurs in an edition of the poems 
printed by T. Kay for the booksellers in 1827, 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR, 
S. xii. 443; 4% S, ii. 287, 354.) 

I was under the impression that the publication 
in “N. & Q.” of the letters of M. Huillard de 
Bréholles and of the Marquis Leon de Laborde 
have done more than was necessary to establish 
the disputed fact that the Marchioness de Pom- 
— was elevated to the rank of duchess* by 

‘ing Louis XV., with all the advantages of the 
wives of the dukes, whether peers hereditary, or 
a brevet. (Encycl. Gens du Monde, viii. 633.) 

As, however, your learned correspondent D.P. 
still doubts the fact, and desires to know the rights 
and privileges such rank gave her, I have much 
pleasure to refer him to Capefigue’s Lows XV 
et la Société du xviii® Siecle, chap. xxxi. p. 256, 
where it is related: — 

“ Aussi les faveurs pleuvaient sur elle et sur sa famille: 
en acceptant les fonctions de favorite, Madame d’Etioles 
avait obtenu le marquisat de Pompadour ; le roi pour le 
jour de sa féte, lui réserva une plus haute faveur, car elle 
recut le tabouret de duchesse, ce qui était la plus haute 
dignité & la cour ; désormais la duchesse de Pompadour 
eut tous les honneurs de Versailles; elle dut étre assise 
auprés de la reine et baisée+ sur le front par les prin- 
cesses méme du sang; elle en eut tout le train orgueil- 
leuxt; un chevalier de Saint-Louis porta la queue 


* There were three classes of dukes in France: the 
ducs et pairs, who had seats in parliament ; the ducs heré- 
ditaires, who had not, and the ducs a brevet, who not only 
had no seats in parliament, but whose title was personal, 
and not transmissible to their descendants, To this last 
class belonged Madame de Pompadour, whose ducal brevet 
was worded, as far as I am aware, in the same way % 
such brevets were usually worded, . 

+ Le Dauphin, ne pouvant se dispenser de lui donner 
Yaccolade, lorsqu’en 1752 elle obtint le tabouret et les 
honneurs de duchesse, fit un geste outrageant de dégoiit, 
&e. (Biographie Universelle, vol. xxxv. Paris, 1823.) 

t Depuis que Madame de Pompadour a le rang de 
duchesse, elle a pris un vol plus haut, et pour se loger 
| convenablement elle a consacré environ six cent mille 
| livres & l’acquisition de hétel d’Evreux: un chevalier 
de Saint Esprit lui sert d’écuyer; une fille de condition 
de premitre femme de chambre; et elle a pris pour i 


| 
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trainante de sa robe; la premitre de ses femmes fut une | 
demoiselle de qualité. Toutes les prérogatives de prin- 

de maisons régnantes furent accordées & Madame 
de Pompadour,” &c, &e. 

Also to Alphonse Jobez’s recently published 
work, La France sous Louis XV, who briefly says 
iy. 343) on the subject of contradictory reports | 
as to Pompadour having fallen into disgrace or 
being more powerful than ever : — 

“Cette grave contestation fut tranchée, le 12 octobre | 
1752, par la publication d’un brevet royal, qui accorda | 
Jerang de duchesse & la favorite. En conséquence de son 
nouveau titre, elle fut présentée au roi et a la reine, et 
dés ce jour elle eut le droit d'ajouter le manteau ducal a 
ses armoiries et de faire peindre sur son carosse une | 
calotte de velours.” 

| 


If D. P. consults an interesting article on the 
dukedom of Chatelherault in the Herald and 
Genealogist, iv. 97, he will find dukes a brevet, or 
for life, enumerated among the titled classes in | 
France. St. Simon says that the dukedom of | 
Montmorency (conferred in 1551, three years after 
Chatelherault, and referred to in the above article), 
was the first which was granted to a subject with 
hereditary succession, and in another place (v. 
152) he says: — 

“M. le Prince —— lui procura un brevet de Duc en 
1646. Le Cardinal Mazarin avait renouvelé cette sorte 
de dignité, qui n’a que des honneurs sans rang et sans 
succession, comme sous Francois | et tous ses succes- 
seurs, mais depuis quelque temps tombée en désuctude.” 


In addition to the privileges which made the 
due et pair in France hold a position entirely dif- 
ferent from other nobles, all duchesses had the 
right to the tabouret at court; and Madame de 
Pompadour, who continued to call herself Mar- 
quise after the old Pompadours, whose title she 
had been granted, and whose arms, though in no 
way related to them, she had usurped, no doubt 
valued her patent of duchess only for this accom- 
panying right, though her first essay at asserting 
it cannot have been altogether agreeable : — 

“Le Dauphin, ne pouvant se dispenser de lui donner 
Paccolade, lorsqu’en 1752 elle obtint le tabouret et les 
honneurs de duchesse, fit un geste outrageant de dégoat.” | 
Biog. Univ. xxxv, 288.) 

Our English peers are said to be “ nobilitate | 
pares, gradu impares”; but in two respects dukes 
ate socially treated differently from other peers. 
We must no longer speak, as we have hitherto 
done, of “ Lord and Lady Abercorn”; and duch- 
esses have, I believe, the exclusive right to cer- 
tain benches at court balls. Are these small dis- 
tinetions of foreign introduction, and if so, of 
what date? There was no duke in England when 
Shakespeare wrote, but he was alive when Norfolk 


un procureur au Chatelet nommé Collin, qu'elle 
t de faire décorer de la croix par une change dans | 
(Mémoires contemporaines. ) 


| about one-half the volume. In every sheet of the 


was beheaded. He speaks of “my lord of Nor- 
folk’; but as he similarly names my lords of 
Canterbury and York, this does not affect the 
question, though perhaps it records a form of ex- 
pression then usual. 8. P. V. 


“CAUGHT NAPPING”: ELISHA COLES’S 
“ DICTIONARY.” 
(4™ 8. ii. 325.) 

In the edition of 1717, Coles has the fol- 
lowing : — 

“ Nap, the tufted superficies of cloth; also, a fit of 
sleep. 

“ Nap, c. (canting), to cheat at dice.” 

It is probable that the same appears in the 
edition of 1732, and that Rr. overlooked the first 
paragraph. 

Of the edition of Coles’s Dictionary of 1717 
I have two copies, which, from title-page to 
sig. X inclusive, are identically the same, being 


remainder, slight typographical variations occur 
between the two, not affecting the matter of the 
book itself, but sufficient to show that, although 
type and paper appear the same, the setting up 
was different. Small letters are substituted for 
capitals in ordinary nouns: the name “ King 
Edward the fourth” in one appears as “ King 
Edward IV.” in the other; and similar petty 
differences exist sufficient to alter occasionally, a 
but by no means generally, the catch-words. There 
is nothing whatever to cause a doubt as to the 
genuineness of either copy, nor anything in the 
binding to lead to the supposition that one had 
been made up with a subsequent edition. I 
assume, therefore, that half the work was sepa- 
rately but simultaneously set up by the printer; 
and should such a practice have prevailed with 
regard to other books of the period of more im- 


| portance, how careful should correspondents of, 


say, “ N. & Q.” be in hinting at misquotations 
where under such conditions none may have 
really occurred. 

A word or two more as to the author. In 
Bohn’s Lowndes three authors of the name are 
recorded, all living at about the same period : — 

1. “ Coles, Rev. Elisha. On God’s Sovereignty. Lond. 
12mo, This author was uncle to the following author.” 

2. “ Coles, Elisha. A Dictionary, Eng.-Lat. and Lat.- 
Eng. Lond. 1677. The eighteenth edition of this work 
appeared Lond. 1772. Coles likewise published several 
other elementary works, formerly much esteemed.” 

3. “ Coles, Elisha, Jun, A Metrical Paraphrase on the 
History of Jesus Christ. Lond. 1671.” 

Is there not possibly some confusion here ? And 
which of the three was “ E. Coles, Schoolmaster, f 
and Teacher of the Tongue to Foreigners,” the 
compiler of the English Dictionary? If both were 
by one author, it appears singular that a Latin 
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and English Dictionary, published in 1677, should 
not have been noticed in the title-page of an 


of Anti-Coningsby, The Infinite Republic, and other 
works; and had a certain real spice of genii 


English Dictionary, whether original or a reprint, | amid a good deal of froth. I knew him well 


bearing the date of 1717. I cannot think, more- 
over, that Lowndes or Mr. Bohn would have 


some eighteen years ago, and never expect to meet 
a more genuine specimen of the téte mortée, He 


classed the latter with elementary works, abound- | went to America towards 1852; and not | 
ing as it does with canting terms which Mr. afterwards committed suicide, with perfect com. 
Hotten can hardly have lost sight of, and with | posure and deliberation. 


provincial words with due references to their 
respective counties. 

On turning to Hole’s Brief Biographical Dic- 
tionary, I find—‘ Coles, Elisha (Dictionary), 
1640°—1700*”: the asterisks showing doubtful 
dates. This does not mend matters much. Can 
any of your correspondents give us some enlight- 
enment on these two points in “ N. & Q.”? 

S. H. Harrower. 

St. John’s Wood. 


ALLEGORIES AND PARABLES. 
(4™ 8, ii. 391.) 
Mr. Bower asks for information towards form- 
ing a list of “the principal allegories, parables, 
and similitudes in the English language.” Those 


which he himself enumerates being, I believe, all | 


in prose, it may perhaps be assumed that Mr. 
Bower's intention was to confine his inquiry to 
prose works: however, as he does not say so, I 
shall set down such writings as occur to me, 
whether in prose or verse. And, first, a few 
works of great celebrity may be summarily men- 
tioned : —Chaucer’s House of Fame, &c.; Lang- 
land’s Piers Plowman; Spenser's Faery Queen, 
&c.; More’s Utopia; Phineas Fletcher's Purple 
Island; Gawine Douglas’s Palace of Honour; 
The King’s Quhair, by James I. of Scotland ; 
Quarles’s Emblems ; Bs | (of minor fame) Francis 
Thynn'’s Debate between Pride and Lowliness. 1 
am not sure but that Gulliver’s Travels might 
fairly enough be added. 


3. The Year of the World; % Philosophical 
Poem on “ Redemption from the Fall.” By w 
B. Scott (Simpkin & Marshall), 1846.—The title 
terms this a philosophical poem, which is its truest 
designation : it takes, however, an allegorical, and 
to some extent a narrative form. The author jg 
well known as a painter; and, when accurate 
justice getsdone to every writer and book, Mr. Scott 
and his Year of the World will be acknowledged 
as a true poet and a lofty poem. 

4. Chorea Sancti Viti; or, Steps in the Journey 
of Prince Legion. Twelve Designs by W. B. Scott, 
with illustrative Poems by W. H. Budden (New- 
castle, Forster), 1863.—The designs here are by 
the author of our poem No. 3, and were first pub- 
lished separately in 1851, twelve years before the 
‘‘illustrative poems” were supplied to them 
Mr. Budden. “Prince Legion” represents “the 
man of the mass”’—man in society, as subject to 
all the temptations and incitements of modem 


| life. 


5. The Rivulets: a Dream not all a Dream. By 
Maria Francesca Rossetti. London, 1846.—Ma 
I be excused for including in my list this little 
book, by a member of my own family? Itisa 
religious allegory in prose, belonging strictly to 
the same class of symbolic fiction as the Agathos 
of the Bishop of Oxford, and some others named 
by Mr. Bower. W. M. Rossertt. 

56, Euston Square, N.W. 


Mr. Bower may add to his list The Parable of 


The other works that I have to specify require the Pilgrim, by Symon Patrick, B.D., 1667. This 


a little more detail: — 

1. Divine Emblems, after the manner of Master 
Francis Quarles: designed and written by Johann 
Abricht, A.M., embellished with etchings by 
R. Cruikshank (Black & Armstrong), 1839.— 
The author’s real name, I understand, was Jona- 
than Birch. As the title indicates, this is a book 


of verse modelled on Quarles: as such, belonging | 


to that subdivision of allegory which is known as 
“ Emblem Books.” 

2. The City of the Jugglers, or Free Trade in 
Souls. A Romance of the “Golden” Age. By 
William North (ff. J. Gibbs), 1850.—This is a 
sort of novel; and is a tale of substantial length, 
though not up to the ordinary “three volumes” 
dimensions. Still, it has a fantastic-typical ele- 
ment which brings it within a particular depart- 
ment of allegory. The writer, North, was author 


has been reprinted, but not in full, in the only 
modern edition I have seen. Those, therefore, 
who wish to know Bishop Patrick’s sentiments 
must read the old edition. He was a staunch 
defender of the faith, as purified from medieval 
error and innovation by our reformers. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrims’ Progress is now thought to 
have appeared first in 1676; but the books are 8 
different, there is no question of borrowing on 
either side. There is no dramatic interest about 
the Parable of the Pilgrim, but it is a devout, 
comforting, philosophical work for closet reading. 

Mrs. Hannah More was another allegori 
writer, and some of her efforts in that line are 
reprinted from time to time. Parley the Porter, 
and The Valley of Tears are among the best. 
There are also The Strait Gate and the Narrow 
Way, The Pilgrims, and The Grand Assize. 
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One of the older ones deserves to be specially | he became Bishop of Exeter. How far he owed 


named—The Mountain of Miseries. this last step to the friendship of Sir R. Walpole 

Mary Garry. | I cannot say; but that it could not have been a 

college friendship seems clear from the fact that 

Perhaps the following allegories may be worth | Sir R. Walpole did not become a scholar of King’s 

adding to your list : — College till 1696, three years after Weston was 
The Rocky Island, &c., by the Bishop of Oxford. | lower master at Eton. 

The Mystery of Marking, by Robert Milman, Bishop Weston was considered a very good 


Bishop of Calcutta. scholar, and many of the school-books in use at 
The Two Lambs, by Mrs. Cameron. Eton till within the last few years were his work. 
The Parable of the Pilgrim, by Dr. Patrick, His portrait hangs in the college hall at Eton, 

Bishop of Ely. and his name, preserved in ‘ Weston’s Yard,” 
The Mountain of Miseries, by Addison (?). must be familiar to many Etonians. 


Rodolph the Voyager, by Dr. Sewell. ETonTENSIS. 
The King of the Golden River, by John Ruskin, Brock-Booxs” (4" §. ii. 447.) —Mr. Brrseav 


is perhaps an allegory. is quite innocent of the advertisement of the 
Curistina G. Rosseril. | Pauperum, in which it is stated “ the designs 
U6, Enston Square, N.W. are supposed to be by Albert Diirer.” I am the 

Ee . offender. It will be a sufficient warning for the 

Add to H. Bower's list the following : — future for me to shun a publisher's opportunity 
1. Bishop Patrick’s Pilgrim, whereof we read | of educating his customers. 

in the editor's preface to Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Pro- Joun Russert Sarre. 

gress, 32nd edition : — Soho Square. 
“We shall conclude this preface with a merry but BonpMan (4 S, ii. 370, 427.)—I am sorry Mr. 


just observation made by Dr. Radcliffe, who used to say 1p pened 4 
that Bunyan’s Pilgrim was a Christian, and Patrick’s i. r. Rizey should fancy that I or any one would 
Pilgrim a wretched pedlar who sold damaged commodi- impute discourtesy to him because e did not 
ties—alluding to the legendary tales therein related.” answer the letter I sent him, even if he had re- 
2. The Progress of the Pilgrim Good Intent in ceived it, which he says he has not. No one 
Jacobinical Times, by Mrs. Mary Ann Burges. writing to a stranger has any right to i that 
9th edition, with Introduction by Sir James Bland his letter will be answered. As one li — 
Burges, Bart. Hatchard, 1814. friend said to me, “ People seem to think I’m 
Notes and Queries.” But1 really wanted informa- 
tion on the Bondman question ; and as Mr. Ritey 
I remember looking into a work of tolerable nat 
ise, called S Lyall of Newcastle has referred me to Kemble’s 
size, called Spencer's Sumiles, when y Beare — on “ The Unfree, the Serf,” in his Saxons 
: + OBALE | in England (vol. i. chap. 8, p. 185) as supporting 
Spittlegate, Grantham. | Mr. Rivey’s statement. Professor Brewer has 
| shown me a very interesting document in the 
Bisnor Srernen Weston (4 S. ii. 203.)—In | Record Office, which will be printed entire in my 
«N, & Q.” for August (p. 203) some questions are | forthcoming volume for the Ballad Society — 
asked about Bishop Stephen Weston. He is there | namely, the depositions of the Duchess of Bucking- 
stated to have been born in 1666, and to have | ham and her witnesses in a trial in which she 
died in 1742. In the register of Eton College his | establishes her right to the services of certain 
Dame appears as seventeenth on the indenture | hereditary bondmen of her manor of Rompney, 


made at the election in the year 1679. His age | 2¢4r Cardiff, as late as a.p. 1527. 
F, J. FURNIVALL. 


is there stated to be eleven; his birth-day “ nati- | 
vitat Xti”; his birth-place, Farnborow (sic), co. Katrern’s Day: “ C’EST AUJOURD'HUI QUE 
Berks, But in the indenture for the election, | maMAN corrFE Sainte Catnerine” (4 ii, 
1682, his name stands first for succession to 201, 233, 333, 377.)—It would have been of ad- 
King’s College, and his age is stated to be seven- | vantage to the cause of earnest and scholarlike 
teen. I have no doubt that the error is in the inquiry, so dear to all true notaries and querists, 
first entry. Stephen Weston was admitted scholar had F.C. H. refrained from putting forward a 
of King’s College on May 18, 1683; he became trivial supposition as a statement of fact. There 


ANON. 


assistant-master at Eton (I cannot ascertain the | is no more authority to show that bisque soup (a 
year), and was appointed lower master there in comparatively modern dish, by the way) is spe- 
1693. In 1714 he was elected fellow of Eton cially partaken of on the festival of St. Catherine 
College, and held with his fellowship a stall at than that pork-pies are eaten on the feast of St. 
Ely and the vicarage of Mapledurham. In 1724 | Cuthbert, or periwinkles on the eve of St. Blaise. 
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Nor did I ask the meaning of “bisque donc.” I 


knew very well that bisque! was a slang expres- 


sion, common among Parisian gamins and school- | 


children, and that its English equivalent was 


“Take it out of that,” and its American one | 


“That's what's the matter.” It was the coiffeur 
of St. Catherine which puzzled me; and to abate 
my perplexity, I conabaled to take the opinion in 
the matter of an eminent French man of letters. 
I accordingly wrote to Monsieur Edmond About, 
the author of Jolla, and, from his courteous reply, 

ou will see that he agrees in substance with 

R. Nort RADECLIFFE : — 

* Le fils qui dit: ‘C'est aujourd’hui que maman coiffe 
sainte Cathérine’ est nécessairement un batard. 

* Sainte Cathérine est chez nous la patronne des jeunes 
filles ; on célebre sa féte en décembre dans les pension- 
nats de demoiselles. 

“Un vieil usage voulait qu'une fille arrivée a Ja fin de 
sa vingt-cinquitme année offrit & sainte Cath¢rine une 
couronne ou un chapeau de roses blanches. Coiffer sainte 
Cathérine est done l’équivalent de monter en graine, ou de 
passer au grade de vieille fille.” 

George A. Sata, 

Putney. 

Parntines Eron Cortese Carpet (4" i. 
341.)—Mr. Pieeor, writing on this subject, asks, 
after a few remarks upon them, — “ But how did 
the Eton authorities treat these precious relics?” 
and then answers his own question thus:—“ They 
actually scraped off all the paintings above a cer- 
tain line, and the remainder were completely con- 
cealed.” Allow me, from my certain knowledge, 
to correct this statement. The authorities neither 
scraped, nor ordered to be scraped, off any part of 
the paintings. The clerk of the works then going 
on in the chapel was a gentleman of more pro- 
testant zeal than artistic taste ; he was shocked at 
the subjects of the paintings, and set to work to 
scrape them all off; he was only prevented from 
completing his self-imposed task by one of “the 
authorities” coming in by chance, finding him at 
work, and stopping him. That the pictures which 
were thus saved were concealed without the pos- 
sibility of being seen, by means of a sliding panel, 
or some such contrivance, is indeed a great pity ; 
but such was the decision of the only one of ‘the 
authorities ” whose voice in that matter was law. 
Iam happy to tell Mr. Preeor, in reply to the 
latter part of his query, that most accurate copies 
of the paintings before the “scraping” began 
were taken at the expense of the late Provost. 
They were sent by his executors to the present 


[4% S. II. Noy, 14, 68, 

tant subject which has never been properly inves. 
tigated—viz. the transmission not only of likeness 
but of personal qualities in the male line. I 
could tell as striking a story as his about resem. 
blance borne by individuals now living to an old 
engraved portrait of an ancestor of theirs, but ag 


| the original of the portrait came to an untimely 


| 
| 


Provost, who has placed them in the college | 


library, where, I am sure, that he or the Fellow 
who may chance to be in residence would gladly 
show them to Mr. Praaor, or any one interested 
in them; the drawings have not been published. 
ETONIENSIS. 


Narurat Innerrrance (4" ii. 343.) —I1 
believe Mr. Kerenriey touches upon an impor- 


end, it will not do to mention names. I haye 
more than once remarked the strong likeness be. 
tween persons of the same name in Scotland, but 
who were not related. No doubt the likeness 
came from a common ancestor. F. M8, 


Ipentity or “Hop Scotcn” anp “ Trp Car” 
AS PLAYED IN Evrope Inpra (4* ii, 371.) 
Will your very intelligent Benires correspondent, 
who has brought to light the remarkable identity 
of the conditions of these two games, as followed 
in Europe and India, be so good as to publish in 
“N. & Q.” the best account procurable about 
them at that ancient seat of Sanskrit learning; 


| giving a diagram of the field on which “h 


scotch ” or “scotch-hoppers” is played in India, 
showing, where it can be done, the character of 
the different houses into which it is divided, with 
the view to their being compared and identified, 
separately if possible, with our own early accounts 
of the same as followed in Europe. 

The earliest notice which I can find of “hop- 
scotch ” in England is that which occurs in 
Brand's Popular Antiquities, ed. 1849, ii. 440, taken 
out of Poor Robin's Almanack: for the year 1667, 
in which it is described as “the time when boys 
should play at scotch-hoppers,” the name of the 
particular month referred to not being given; but 
if it can be shown to be a Venetian or Portuguese 
game of earlier standing, I should say that it 
must have been introduced into India by the 
latter simultaneously with tobacco, cashew nuts, 
oranges, pine apples, &c. at the conclusion of the 
Maha-Bharata during the reign of Krishna Raya, 
styled Janamigaya, or conqueror of the world, of 
aun we have grants bearing dates corresponding 
with a.p. 1521 and 1526. 

Under what names are “ hop-scotch ” and “ tip- 
cat” to be found in Sanskrit dictionaries, and 
were these games taught to the Pandava lads by 
their drill instructor, Drona Achiirya, of Dohin 


'near Nowgong in Bundela-khand, or are 


otherwise mentioned in the Maha Bharata 
R. R. W. 


the Puriiniis ? 
Starcross, near Exeter. 
Axcrat’s “ (4% S. ii. 365.)—While 
suggesting the desirability of ee Alciat’s 
Emblems, Mr. Corser appears to have overlooked 
the fact that the Holbein Society proposes to re- 
produce in perfect facsimile four of the earliest 
editions—viz. those of 1531, 1534, 1546, and 1548 
—with translations into English from the sources 
referred to in the prospectus, which I now have 
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the pleasure to enclose. I may take this oppor- Oxp Paper (4" §., ii. 396.)—Mr. Hurcninson 
tunity of stating that our editor, the Rev. H. | will probably prefer to accept the kind offer of the 
Green, has in hand “‘a bibliographical account of Editor, otherwise it might be suggested to him 
all the various editions,” which will probably | that papers which cannot be mounted can be in- 
meet the suggestions made by Mr. Corszr. | laid, a process which does not “damage or ob- 

A Brorner. | literate the writing,” and answers for papers 
“written on both sides.” Many of the MSS. in 
the British Museum are thus treated, and I have 
found it useful for plates printed on paper of such 
a character that they will not bear the ordinary 
mounting with paste or gum. The process re- 
quires care, and the goldbeater’s skin used should 
not be wetted before putting on, but afterwards, 
on the wrong side, being held down at both ends 
and gently smoothed from end to end until dry, 
which will be in one or two minutes. 


OF SEXEs In Cuvurcu (4" §. ii. 132, 
910.)—It has been the custom from time imme- 
morial to seat the men on the northern and the 
women on the southern side in the church of 
Norton Canon, Herefordshire. 

At the commencement of the earliest extant 
register belonging to the parish (1716) is “an 
Ac‘ of the Seats.” The sittsngs were appropriated 
to the larger houses, “the kneelings in the body 


of the church ” to the cottages and smaller farms ; | HERMENTRUDE. 
“the south side is for y° women, opposite to their | 
husbands.” C. J. R. Fastrpiopsness (4 ii, 381.)—I do not 


think that Mr. Firznopxrys’s plan would mend 

Mopern INVENTION OF THE Sanskrit ALPHA- | the matter. His Goldsmithian suggestion reminds 
pet (4" S. i. 125, 610; ii. 67, 208, 329.) — How | me of the celebrated edition of Martial, where 
can the Pali inscription engraved on the Lath at | the “free and easy ” epigrams are — 
Allahabad, apparently both above and below the | « pat § di 

put in an appendix, 

Arabic scroll, in which the genealogy of the Em- Which save, in fact, the trouble of an index.” 
peror Jahangir, from Timur Shah, for nine gene- Vide Don Juan. 
rations, with the name of the sculptor, Abdallah, The Percy MS., which I wish to have unmu- 
in a separate compartment is given, be referred | tiated, cannot contain worse “dirt” than the 
beck to an earlier period than the reign of Jahin- printed Reliques. I refer Mr. F. to the last line 
git, A.D. 1605-1627, unless the stone itself bears Or « The Dragon of Wantley,” and to other parts 
marks of having been chiselled away so as to pro- | o¢ that delectable composition 
cure a fresh surface for the Arabic genealogy ? P J ; — 
Engravings of this pillar have been published —EE 
(Bernoulli's Description de Inde, i. 222; Cole- S. ii. 243.)—Helicon is the name 
brooke’s Bengal Asiatic Researches, vii. 176; and | of g small stream a little to the north of Mount 
Prinsep’s Antiquities of India, i. 232, Thomas) ; but Olympus. May not the “blunder” committed 
in none of these would this question appear to by Spenser (and by Chaucer before him) have 
have been mooted: nor, indeed, is the position jad its origin in this? Surely they must both 
which the Arabic scroll occupies on the Lith jaye known well enough that Helicon was a 
clearly identifiable from any one of them. The | mountain. But they may also have known of the 
Jesuit missionary Tieffenthaler, who travelled in gyistence of a stream earing the same name, 
India 1745-1786, says that the inscription at Alla- although without any exact knowledge of its 
hibid contains an account of the expenses incurred | position ; and thus the blunder may have consisted 
in building the fort, amounting to 20,000,255 rs., | not in mistaking a mountain for a stream, but in 
and gives the following remarks regarding the one putting the stream in the wrong place. This seems 
on Feroz Shih’s Lat at Dehli: — at any rate a more excusable error. The river 

“De ce que ces caractéres ont de la ressemblanee avec | Helicon is not marked in Spruner’s Atlas Anti- 
des caractéres grecs, quelques Européens ont cru que cet quus, nor is it mentioned in Dr. Smith’s Classical 


obélisque avoit été éleve par Alexandre le Grand; mais > 
eest une erreur; car Alexandre n'a pas pénétré jusque | Dictionary, although described by F ausanias (ix. 


dans ces contrées, et on sait d’ailleurs positivement que 30, 8). eee 
le monument dont il est question a été taillé et érigé par | ” 

ordre et aux frais de Féros, dans V'intention de trans- “TIoLED-sToNE,” NEAR CorxwaL 
mettre sa mémoire et son nom & la posterité.” (4° 8. ii. 392.)—Perhaps the following extract 


And it may therefore be asked. may there not | from_Edmonds’s Land's End District, 8vo, 1862, 
have been Gireck or Hebrew writers at the courts | ™@Y be of service to E. H. W : D.: — 
of Feroz Shah and Jahangir, to whom the inscrip- | _ “ Granite slabs from three to six feet long, each per- 


tions can be 7 . : forated with a hole of about five inches bore, have been 
i ne wemeeed, welhout any necessity for found near these temples. Four such, including a broken 


going back to a more remote period ? | one, are lying on the common, about a quarter of a mile 
R. R. W. Extts. | north-east by east of the Tregeseal temple; and two may 
Starcross, near Exeter. be seen near the Dawns Myin, at the gaps or entrances 
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into fields—one on the north across the great road, the 
other towards the east.”—P. 18, 


I would also recommend his ‘consulting the | 
following : — List of Antiquities in the West of | 


Cornwall, published at Traro by the Cornwall 
Royal Institution; Blight’s Ancient Crosses, Sc. ; 
Halliwell’s Excursions in Western Curnwall. 
There is also an interesting article on “Cornish 
Antiquities” in the Quarterly Review for July, 
1867. ONALED. 

Anonrmots ii. 322.)—Smith’s Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Friends’ Books, 1867, is a mine 
of information for the bibliographer. I tried 
“N. & Q.” long ago to discover the author of 
Metrical Effusions (Woodbridge, 1812), but unsuc- 
cessfully. In the work referred to, I find it is by 
the Quaker poet, Bernard Barton ; and that Poems 
by an Amateur, 1818 (inquired for by ONALED), 
is by the same author: the first a restricted pub- 
lication of 250, and the last of 150 copies. 


Autson ii. 320, 405.)—Is not Alison the 
French diminutive of Alice? On one of the rolls 
is mention of “ John Alicesone,” which seems to 
be the original of Alison, or Allison, as a sur- 
name. HERMENTRUDE. 


(4" ii, 214.) —Etymology is de- 
cidedly “debatable land”; but since the Celtic 
language is known to have given rise to the 
names of mountains, rivers, &c. in Europe, it 
must be admitted that for the origin of the local 
word Umbria we should have recourse, not to 
Greek or Latin, but to the Celtic. In Bullet’s 
Mémoires sur la Langue Celtique, this long-estab- 
lished theory is exemplified s, v. “ Umbri” : — 

“* Est le nom du peuple qui habitoit anciennement le 
duché de Spoleto, qui étoit appelé de leur nom Umbria. 


Cette contrée est fort remplie de montagnes, ce qui fait que 


Martial lui donne I’épithete de Montana, montueuse : 

* Sic montana tuos semper colat Umbria fontes.’ 
Hom, habitation. Bre, montagne, Hombri, ceux qui habi- 
tent les montagnes.”—Cf. Alp. 

“ Humber is not the name of any one water within 
Inglande.”— Lambarde. 
Perhaps this also derives its name from the 
hills from which these waters descend. 
BRITANNICUS. 


Bett (4 S. ii. 200.) —“Is it probable,” asks a 


correspondent, “that the present surname Beale is | 


but a variation of Beli (genitive of Belus)?” An 
answer is furnished by Dr. Inman, in his Ancient 
Faiths embodied in Names, 1868, as follows: — 


“ From the Assyrian and Pheenician Bel, we may trace 
Bela, Belesis, Belisarius, Bellienus, Belial, Belshazzar, 
Belus, and possibly Baladan, Balaam, Bileam, often 
spelled Ibleam (compare William, for which Bill is 
*short’), and Balak; possibly also Bildad, Bilgah, Bil- | 
rab, Bilham, Belge. BadAny, balleen, was the Phrygian 
royal name. Compare Balan (India) ; Balana (Greece) ; 


Ballina, a very common geographical name in reland: 
Balin (Palestine); Balenri Ballenach 
Balen (Switzerland) ; Balingen (Wurtemburg); Ballan 
(France); also Ballan, Balman, Balmain, and other sur- 
names common amongst ourselves. 
| It is probable that some of our surnames are derived 
from this word: e. g. Bayle, Bales, Beales, Bailey, Baley 
| Ball, Bell, Bull (which animal may have been’ named 
after the god, as being so strong and powerful). Balleny 
| combines Bel with Anu; and Ballard, Ballingall, Ballis. 
ton, Balman, Balmanno, Balmer, are all readily expli- 
| cable by a reference to the Shemitic languages; Belcher, 
| 


Beley, Bellard, Belles, Bellas, Bellion, Beloe, and a vast 

variety of others, appear to come from the same old stock, 

[I am told by a Scotch friend, which I also find in 
| Jamieson’s Dictionary, that in Scotland oe, 0, oy, oye, 
| means a grandson. Beloe would, therefore, mean a grand- 
| son of Bel. )”—Page 343, 
| BRITANNIOUs, 
| Ovortnus THE Printer (4" S. ii. 404.)—So 
| many corroborative instances are ready at hand 
| in proof of P. A. L.’s opinion, that I feel pre 
| sure he has hit the nail upon the head. Besides 
| that of Melanchthon, we have those of Erasmus, 
whose real name was Gerhard, which he some- 
| times rendered by the Latin word Desiderius; of 
Oswald Myconius, whose German name was Geis- 
shiisler ; and of John Hausschein, whose name was 
Grecised into Ccolampadius. In every one of 
which instances the Latin or Greek word is, as to 
| signification, the simple equivalent of the original 
surname. 

The origin of the custom, as it may seem to 
| some, has its foundation neither in conceit nor 
pedantry, but in the fact of its rendering the 
| words more manageable, the correspondence of 
| learned men in that day being almost universally 
| carried on in Latin. 
| Possibly Str THomas E. Wrxnrveton might 
| have been thinking of that line of Martial (lib, ix. 
| ep. 13):— 

“ Si daret Autumnus mihi nomen, essem.” 


Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Burns (4" 8. ii. 400.)—It is a mistake 
| tc designate the anecdote quoted from Mr. Mao- 
| dowell’s History of Dumfries* as “original.” It 
aye verbatim (poetical quotation included) in 
| Mr. Lockhart’s Life of the poet, published — 


| years since. 


| Coronatron Oarm (4S. ii. 5.) —In onderto 


| be impartial, one should contrast the dicta of the 
Whig Macaulay with that of the Tory Black- 
stone :— 

“About the terms of the oath which related to the 
| spiritual institutions of the realm there was much debate. 
Should the chief magistrate promise simply to maintain 
the Protestant religion established by law, or should he 
promise to maintain that religion as it should hereafter 
be established by law. But it was admitted that the two 


* In reply to F. M. 8. (ante, 415) this work was 
published by Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh, in 
1867.—Ep.} 
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really meant the same thing, and that the oath, how- 
ever it might be worded, would bind the sovereign in his | 
executive capacity only. The coronation oath was never 
intended to bind the sovereign in his legislative rege he 
Every person who has read the debates must be fully 
convinced that the statesmen who framed the coronation 
oath did not mean to bind the king in his legislative 

ity.” —History of England, chap. xi. 

* A Jaw transferring mitres, glebes, and tithes from the 
Protestant to the Roman Catholic Church—a law trans- 
ferring ten millions of acres from Saxons to Celts, would | 
doubtless be loudly applauded in Clare and Tipperary. 
Bat what would be the effect of such laws at Westmin- 
ster? What at Oxford? It would be poor policy to 
alienate such men as Clarendon and Beaufort, Ken and | 
Sherlock, in order to obtain the applause of the Rapparees 
of the Bog of Allen.” chap. xii. 

These quotations—the one and the other—are | 
propounded as literary morceaux, not political 
opinions. J. Wikis, B.C.L. 


Tar “T Man” S. ii. 372.)—In answering 
the query of Nort Rapectirre, I feel a little 
disposed to complain that he put it in such a 
a manner that one cannot reply to it without 
writing oneself down “a veteran.” However, the 
impeachment is a soft one after all; and I flatter 
my soul with the unction of the remembrance 
that I began novel-reading very early in my 
schoolboy days. A favourite solace of this period 
was the perusal, inter alia, of a set of volumes 
entitled Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean, 
$ vols. 8vo, Colburn, 1826; 2nd Series, 3 vols. 
870, 1829. The tale in question will be found in 
the first volume of the second issue. ‘The whole 
is worth reading, and seems to me to merit 
republication. Bares. 

Birmingham. 


Bee” (4 S. ii. 356.)—There seems 
to be a slight flaw in Mr. J. H. Drxon’s argu- 
ment relative to the “ classic origin” of the ex- 
pression “humble bee,” the premiss being scarce 
correctly stated. Virgil wrote (Georg. iv. 299) :— 

“Tum vitulus, bima curvans jam cornua fronte, 
Queritur,” etc. 

The English calf is, I think, the usual equiva- 
lent to the Latin vitulus. 

The elaborate process, moreover, preliminary 
to the phenomenon of spontaneous generation, 
Which the poet proceeds to detail, took place 
(loc. cit, 287-8) in Egypt—a land rather of the 
bull and heifer than of the buck and doe. 

J 


Exeter, 


Sm (4" §. ii. 874.) — 

Ihave good reason to believe that Mr. Montague | 
Chambers, Q.C., is the grandson of Sir William | 
Chambers. | 


| 
_ Sim Witrorp anp THE Aprerces (4* S. 
ii, 325, 403.)—Living, as I have done for many 
Years, within half a mile of Washingley Hall, and 


C. G. 


| 


in the midst of the Washingley estate, I naturally 
take a great interest in all that relates to its former 
possessors, the family of Apreece or Ap Rhys. I 
cannot, however, throw much light on their con- 
nection with.the Willfords, the genealogy of 
which family G. W. M. wishes to trace (p. 325). 
C. H. thinks that the Apreece pedigree may show 
this genealogy (p. 403). The pedigree of “Ap 
Rhese ” will be found at pp. 31, 32 of The Visita- 
tion of the County of Huntingdon, under the Autho- 
rity of William Camden, edited by Sir Henry 
Ellis for the Camden Society, and published by 
them in 1849. This pedigree gives the marriage 
of “Robert ap Rhise” to “Joane, one of y* 
daughters and heyres of Robert Wilford of Lon- 
don’’; but does not say more of the Willfords. 
The parish church of Washingley is Lutton, 
scarcely two miles distant from the Hall, but 
situated in the county of Northampton. Many of 
the Apreece family are buried at Lutton. I have 
this day been there to look at the monuments, but 
the following is the only inscription that refers to 
the Willfords : — 
“ROBERTI APRECE DE WASHINGLEY, AR- 

MIGERL ROBERTI NEPOTIS, RELIGIONE 

ET MORVM CANDORE INSIGNIS NVLLI VN- 

QVAM GRAVIS, OMNIBVS ACCEPTI, ET EGE- 

NIS, MVNIFICENTIA CHARI DVCTAQ: IN 

VXOREM IOHANNA, FILIA ET COHZ REDE 

ROBERTI WILLFORD, EX QVA FILIOS NO- 

VEM FILIASQ: SEX SVSCEPIT, PLENVS TAN- 

DEM VIRTVTIBVS ET BONIS OPERIBVS AN- 

NISQ: NONOGENARIVS, SANCTISSIME, E VI- 

TA NONO DIE APRILIS MIGRAVIT, 1622.” 

This inscription is beneath the third of three 
male kneeling figures, finely carved in alabaster, 
life size, and coloured “to the life,” which are 
placed beneath an alabaster arch, supported by 
pillars with Corinthian (gilt) capitals, on the 
eastern portion of the north wall of the chancel. 
Their coat of arms, heraldically coloured, is carved 
on a large scale, beneath the arch. Underneath 
the massive plinth on which they are kneeling 
are other coats of arms, also coloured, and three 
Latin inscriptions to—(1) Robert Apreece, who 
married Joan, sole heiress of John Otter, and 
thus brought into the family that crest of the 
otter that is still to be seen carved in stone over 
some gate-pillars at Washingley Hall; (2) Wil- 
liam Robert Apreece, who married Elizabeth, sole 
heiress of Robert Latimer; and (3), Robert 
Apreece, who married the sole heiress of Robert 
Willford. Beneath, a Latin inscription records 
that this stately monument was erected in 1633 
by “ Hieronimus filius.” Bepe. 


UnrvustisHep Porm or Burns (4" ii. 339.) 
This poem “To the Potato,” however good, ap- 
ears to me to want the “ring of the yellow 
metal.” “It is na goud”; and I feel satisfied, on 
Dr. Ramace throwing aside the adventitious cir- 
cumstances surrounding his receiving it, and deal- 
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ing with the poem per se, he will adopt my view. 


“ Acquaintance cronie,” “bouncing wencher,” | 


“ stan you,” are not Scotch, and no such words or 

phrases are to be found in Burns. 
Sern Walt. 

Tyrnoon (4 S. ii. 389.) — Piddington, in his 

Sailor’s Horn-Book for the Law of Storms (4th 


edit. London, 1864, p. 362), says, “this word is | 


undoubtedly Chinese, and by no means derived 
from the Greek ‘ Typhon,’ as has been supposed.” 
He quotes the following from Dr. Morrison’s 
Notices concerning China and the Port of Canton :— 

“At Hainam and the peninsula opposite, they have 
temples dedicated to the Tyfvon, the god (goddess ?) of 
which they call Keu-woo, ‘the tyfoon mother,’ in allu- 
sion to its producing a gale from every point of the com- 
pass, and this mother gale with her numerous offspring, 
or a union of gales from the four quarters of heaven, 
makes conjointly a taefung or tyfoon.” 

F. N. 


Dovecor (4" S, ii. 823, 402.)—In the parish of 
Leigh, near Malvern, is a farm called the “ Pigeon 
House Farm” (so marked in the Ordnance Map), 
which takes its name from a very fine and pic- 
turesque wooden specimen of a columbarium 
standing near to the house. Dovecots are not at all 
uncommon in the western pertion of Huntingdon- 
shire. A large, square, stone dovecot is in very 
good preservation (and use) at Folkesworth; and 
a round stone dovecot is at Yaxley. 

Curnsert Bepr. 


Pasquits (4 ii. 226, 284.)—On January 26, 
1850, appeared the first number, price 1}d., of a 
short-lived comic paper called Pasquin, 
after the Punch model, with cartoons by Kenny 
Meadows and illustrations by Mr. W. Brough 
and others. The cover of this publication is an 
admirable design from the masterly pencil of 
Gavarni. The tailor Pasquin is seated cross- 
legged on his shopboard at the base of the statue, 
the feet of which only are seen. Pasquin has pen 
and paper, and is evidently delighted with the 
humour of his fancies. The awning over his head 
bears his name, “ Pasquin”; and a board near 
to him bears his scissors, measuring tapes, and the 
space for the date and number of the publication. 

Curubert Bepe. 


Tue Crvet Senator (4 §. ii. 393.) —E. H. 
will find the anecdote of the cruel senator in the 


Percy Anecdotes, under the head of “ Humanity,” | 


where it is designated the “Judgment of the 
Areopagus.” As the little work is somewhat rare, 
I beg to annex the anecdote as it appears in it: — 


“ The decisions of the Areopagites of Athens have long 
been famous for their wisdom. The learned Phocius, in 
his Bibliothéque, expatiates with delight on one decision, 
which shows that it was a wisdom tempered with an 
admirable spirit of humanity. The Areopagites were 
assembled together on a mountain, with no other roof 
but the canopy of heaven. A sparrow, pursued by a | 


| hawk, fled into the midst of them for refuge ; it took 
shelter in the bosom of one of them, a man naturally of 
harsh and repulsive disposition, who, taking hold of he 
little trembler, threw it from him with such Violen ; 
that it was killed on the spot. The whole assembly “a 
filled with indignation at the cruelty of the deed: the 
author of it was instantly arraigned as an alien ‘to that 
sentiment of mercy so necessary to the administration of 
| justice, and, by the unanimous suffrages of his colleagu 
was degraded from the senatorial dignity which he had 
so much disgraced.” 


G. Fremixe, R 
Chatham. 
Erection Cotours (4™ S. ii. 295, 380.)—Blne 
; and yellow would seem to claim a certain sort of 
| antiquity as the chosen colours for Conservatives 
| and Liberals. In a scarce work, The Mobiad, de- 
scriptive of an election contest at Exeter in the 
year 1737, are the following lines: — 
“ The Yellow Greeks with vast huzza rush in; 
And Blues look bluer at the dauntful din,”—P, 75, 
* A hundred throats club energy of bawl 
For Blue! a hundred for the Yellow! squall.” 


P. 78, 


* Victorious all! yet none a foe subdues! 
The Yellows lost not—though have won the Blues!” 
P. 178, 
The election was for the office of chief magis- 
trate; and in a note on p. 150 the author sa 
| that “Sound and Buff were the different Shi 
boleths then, as Blue and Yellow now are.” 
Curusert Bene. 


Surely, as a rule, blue was the Tory colour, 
orange the Whig, and green the Radical. Such, 

| at least, was the case in Lancashire. Blue was, 
I think, the Yorkshire Conservative colour for the 

| county, but the Whig for Westmoreland. Pink 
and crimson are generally pressed into the ser- 
| vice where, for some reason or other, the old three 

are not enough, or sometimes a darker shade of 
blue. “True blue” has always meant Toryism in 
my experience. P. P. 


In* Lancashire, so long as I can remember 
| them, the colours have been—Tory, blue; Whig, 
yellow; and Radical, red. Blue and orange have 
lately been used by the Tories, Whigs having 
become an extinct species. The Liberal colour 
| is still red. HERMENTRUDE. 


Lxcenps or Devon (4" S, ii. 345.)—The little 
| volume printed at Dawlish in 1848 under thetitle 
of Legends of Devon was, as the publisher informed 
me at the time, a selection from a number 
papers prepared for the literary recreation of & 
private circle. Both ladies and gentlemen con- 


| tributed, and they included amongst their number 


at least one writer of established eminence. 
R. Dymond. 


Exeter. 
Bisuor Percy ii. 169, 205, 286.) 
A particular account of Bishop Percy's 
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is given in a recent number of the periodical | 
called The Grocer, and should find preservation in 


these pages — 
«Tue Breturcace oF Bisnor Percy.— We have 
sure in recording the good work that a member of 
the trade has performed in restoring the birthplace of 
Bishop Percy, and the residence of his grocer-father and 
r-grandfather, at Bridgnorth. It is situated in a 
street called the Cartway, and is the only vestige of the 
old town that remains from the memorable fire that 
resulted from the siege of Bridgnorth Castle by the army 
of Oliver Cromwell. In the year 1845 the house was | 
sold by auction by Messrs. Daniel Smith, Son, and 
Oakley, and Mr. Draper, of Kenilworth, became the pur- 
chaser. It is of picturesque appearance, being orna- 
mented with five pointed gables, and constructed of solid 
beams of oak, and partly of masonry, similar in character, 
but far more beautiful than Shakspere’s birthplace in 
Henley Street at Stratford. The apartments are of great 
altitude, being between ten and twelve feet high ; and 
in its day it must have been considered a mansion of some 
importance, although until recently falling into a sadly 
dilapidated state. About twelve months since it was 
rchased by Mr. Benjamin Austin, grocer, of Camden 
t, Birmingham, a gentleman of antiquarian pursuits 
and anative of Bridgnorth, who has effectually and judi- 
ciously restored it. He felt that in restoring that house 
he was paying a tribute to the memory of the author of 
the Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, and the only 
literary man born in Bridgnorth. Dr. Perey was a friend 
and contemporary of Oliver Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, &c., and died at Dromore, in the county 
of Down, to which bishopric he was elevated in 1782. 
In one apartment of the house is a stone on which the 
following inscription is cut in relief: —‘ Excert THE 
Lorp THE OWSE Tue Lasovrers THEREOF 
Not, Erecrep sy R. For, 1580.’ Mr. Austin 
has placed an inscription on the beam over the first-floor 
windows (in Elizabethan characters), ‘The Old House, 
AD. 1580"; and on the beam over the shop and house- 
place, ‘Bishop Perey born here, 1727.’ The shop is of 
very large dimensions, being fifteen feet by eighteen feet, 
and we are informed that it has been, till within two 
years, always connected with the trade, it being used at 
that time as a depét for butter and Welsh produce, the 
close proximity of the house to the river Severn giving 
it peculiar advantages. It is now an ironfounder’s mart.” 


A spirited and carefully-drawn woodcut of the | 


house is given at p. 185 of the Rev. G. Bellett’s | 


ae of Bridgnorth (Longman & Co., 1856). 
Mr. Bellett says : — 

“It was a large and stately mansion, and when the 
Cartway was the principal entrance to the town it was well 


situated, and must have been regarded as a dwelling of 
some importance.” 


The “R. For,” in the inscription, he queries as 
R. Foster. Curasert Bene. 


Flower Bapors (4* i. 579; ii. 402.)—The 
ancient emblem of Judzea was a vine-leaf, or, more 
tarely, an ear of wheat. The palm-tree was more 
particularly the badge of Phcenicia, but it was often 
used on both Greek and Roman coins in com- 
bination with the emblems of other countries 
where the palm flourished to increase the truth 
and vividness of the symbol. 


A second brass of Augustus and Agrippa, of the 
colony Nemausus (modern Nismes), affords a 
notable example of this, where the subjugation of 
Egypt is most ingeniously represented by the figure 
of a crocodile chained to a palm-tree: the croco- 
dile was at that time thought to be peculiar to 
Egypt. 

The coin referred. to by SEBASTIAN is most pro- 
bably a first brass of Vespasian commemorative 


_ of the conquest of Judea; the grief of the veiled 


woman, who represents Juda, suggests the fallen 
condition of the country; while the emperor 
stands by looking with complacency on her woe. 
The legend is JvDA CAPTA . 8. C. 

On a somewhat similar coin of Titus the figure 
4 the emperor is replaced by that of a captive 

ew. 

An ancient example of a flower-badge was that 
of Rhodes, whose emblem was a bell-shaped 
flower (5450r), called by some a rose, and by others 
a pomegranate-blossom. This flower was, I sup- 
pose, chosen in allusion to the name of the island, 
a proceeding somewhat analogous to the use of 
what are called in heraldic language “canting 
arms.” J. H. M. 


“Tae Survuss oF Parnassus” (4* §S. ii. 372.) 
This book is usually ascribed to James Boswell, 
but itis one of the poetical publications of William 
Woty. Another is The Blossoms of Helicon, bear- 
ing his name, and the bulk of both reprinted in 
The Poetical Works of Mr. William Woty, 2 vols. 


8vo, 1770. J.0. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Greater Britain: a Record of Travel in English-Speakin 
Countries. during 1866-1867. By Charles Wentwort 
Dilke. Two Vols., with Maps and Illustrations. (Mac- 
millan.) 


The lives of the young men of the present day have 
fallen in pleasant places. So that those who are so 


| minded, instead of making the grand tour and picking up 


a small knowledge of art, and a much larger knowledge of 
the follies and vice: of the upper ten thousand of the 
countries through which they journeyed, have now the 
opportunity of studying ney countries and new people. 
Mr. Dilke has availed himself of this Pee of 
things, and, under the happily chosen titlé of Greater 


| Britain, has here recorded the result of some twenty 


months spent in travelling through almost every part of 
the English-speaking world—of which a large portion 
consists of our own colonies and dependencies. Mr. 
Dilke, after visiting the United States and Canada, pro- 
ceeded to the Mormon Colony at Salt Lake, and then 
from Panama to New Zealand, and thence to Australia, 


| Our Indian possessions were then visited by him, and 


having thus nearly put a girdle round about the earth, 
he returned home to tell us in these two pleasant volumes, 
not only all he had seen and heard, but the impressions 
made upon him not only as to the the present condition, but 
the future destiny of the various races which had come 
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under his notice. Mr. Dilke is a keen observer, with the 
power of giving the result of his observations so effec- 
tively, that few who begin to read this record of his 


! 


journeyings will lay it down until they have finished it; | 


even though they may dissent, as doubtless they will 
occasionally, from some of the opinions which he holds on 
questions of social and political interest. 

Society or Antrqvarirs.—The opening meeting of 
the Session will be held on Thursday next, at Somerset 
House, at half-past eight. If the activity of the Fellows 
during the Session equals that shown by the executive 
during the recess, who have issued a Supplement to the 
List of Books in the library, several Parts of the Pro- 
ceedings, and Part II. of vol. xli. of The Archaeologia, 
the coming Session cannot fail to contribute largely to 
our stores of archeological knowledge. 


Mr. Murray's Annvat. SALE took place on Friday, 


the 6th, at the Albion in Aldersgate Street, when the | 


following new works were disposed of :—1,800 copies of 
the late Lord Campbell's “ Lives of Lord Lyndhurst and 
Lord Brougham”; 500 Bickmore, “Travels in the In- 
dian Archipelago” ; 700 Mrs, Somerville, “On Microscopic 
Science”; 1,500 Dr. Child's “ Benedicite,” in | volume ; 
600 “ Handbook to the Northern Cathedrals”; 400 Rev, 
B. Zincke, “Last Winter in America”; 1,500 Dean 
Milman’s “Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral”; 400 Sir 
Neil Campbell’s “Journal at Fontainebleau and Elba, 
1814-1815”; 1,200 “ Principles at Stake, or Essays on 
the Church Questions of the Day”; 500 “Reed on Iron 
Shipbuilding ” ; 450 Smith’s “ Attractions of the Nile”; 
1,200 “ Student’s Manual of Modern Geography”; 500 
Whymper’s “ Travels in Russian America.” Mr. Ras- 
sam’s “ Narrative of the British Mission to the Emperor 
Theodore” was not in a sufficiently advanced state to be 
shown. The following popular standard works were 
sold: — 12,000 “Murray’s Students’ Manuals”; 900 
* Lord Byron’s Works” ; 700 Lord Derby’s “Translation 
of Homer's Iliad”; 2,000 “ Dean’s Stanley’s Works”; 
550 Dr, Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary,” 3 vols.; 700 Dr. 
Smith’s smaller “ Bible Dictionary ”; 9,000 “Mrs, Mark- 
ham’s Histories”; 200 Grote’s “ History of Greece”; 
4,000 Smile’s “ Popular Biographies”; 400 Murray's 
“Series of Choice Travels”; 7,000 Smith’s “Classical 
Dictionaries ” ; 900 Hallam’s “ Histories” ; 8,600 “ Little 
Arthur’s History of England”; 16,000 Dr. Smith’s 
“Greek and Latin Course”; 500 James, “ sop’s Fa- 
bles”; 400 “ Barbauld’s Hymns”; 5,000 Dr. Smith’s 
“ Smaller Histories ” ; 400 Darwin’s “ Works”; and 800 
Lyell’s “ Geological Works.” 

Exection Mars.—Mr. Stanford of Charing Cross has 
just issued a couple of Guide Maps to the constituencies, 

geniously contrived for the purpose of marking the 
results of the election during its progress. 


Mr. James WAvTon has in ‘the press a “ History 
of England from the Earliest Times to the End of the 
Plantagenet Dynasty,” by Sir Edward S. Creasy, 2 vols. ; 
“Chemistry for Schools.” by C. Haughton Gill; a “ Syn- 
optic History of England,” combining the advantages 
of the narrative and tabular form, together with a com- 


Ursula, Princess of Britain, and her Companions.” with 
25 full-page 4to illuminated miniatures from the pictures 
of Cologne, and woodcut borders; a New Edition of 
Grimm's “German Popular Stories,” translated by Rd 

Taylor, edited by John Ruskin, with illustrations = 


| the designs of George Cruikshank ; “Life and Newly. 


Discovered Writings of Daniel Defoe,” by William 
with fac-similes and illustrations; a & Handbook of 
Heraldry,” ‘illustrated by John E. Cussans; “ Carols of 
Cockayne,” by Henry 8. Leigh, with numerous desi 
by Alfred Concanen and the late John Leech, small 4to: 
the “ Bab Ballads,” new illustrated book of humoor. by 
W. S. Gilbert, with an illustration on nearly every : 
drawn by the author; “Sketching in Water Colours" be 
Aaron Penley, illustrated with chromolithographs, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, direct 
to the qoatiomen by whom they are eds 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Canatxoton's Dantmoon. 8vo. 1826. 
B: Cuoncnes of West Connwatt. 8vo, 1845. 


| Kiaey's Barooewatee Treatise. Vol. I. 8vo. Original cloth. Picker- 


parative view of contemporaneous sovereigns; a new | 


edition, revised, of Erichsen’s “Science and Art of Sur- 
gery,” with 600 illustrations. 


Testament, a Revision of the Authorised Version, by the 
Dean of Canterbury (to be issued in various forms) ; and 
a New Translation of the “ [liad in English Rhymed Verse,” 
by the Rev. Charles Merivale, 

Mr. Horren has just ready “Lives of the Saints,” 
with 51 full-page miniatures, in gold and colours ; “ Saint 


| 


ng. 

Neace’s Ricues raat no Sonnow. Longmans. 

Gorpe ro Penzance. 1845. 

Deru Practice or Onsrerarc Mevicixe. Parts XI. 
Wanted by Bookworm, Market-Jew Terrace, Penzance. 


Basrr ow rae Awcrent 8vo. 

Exrosrrion of Sr. Loxe. Parts XXIX. and XXXI. 
Wanted by Messrs. E. Clulow 4 Son, 36, Victoria Street, Derby. 
Nasn's Manstons. Either the set complete (the 2nd and 3rd Series), or 

either of the volumes. 
Account or a Toca m Normawpy ror tar Perpose or 
Tar Ancurrectcaat Awtiqorries oy tae Docny. Vol. 
anova's Wonas, Encrav in Outline by Henry Moses. Imp. 
Vol. Published by Septimus Prowett, Strand, 1824. 
Wanted by Messrs. Atchley & C»., Great Russell Street, 
Bedford Square. 


Caprain Monnts's Sones axv Posws. 
Desares. Vols. CLXXIII. CLXXIV. CLXXV. and 


Baanert's Maocs, 
Sonnets or Illustrated. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Millard, 38, Ludgate Till. 
Raciwa Carenvar. 1727 to 1956. 
Pansowace. 
Inconosne Leoenos. 3 Vols. First Edition. 
Wacker on Beaory. First Edition. 
Crorrensock’s History or 3 Vols. Folio. 
Orrter's History or Ewonavino, 2 Vols. Ato. 
Marp or Ontrans, 2 Vols. Svo. 
Mippteton's Wonks, by Dyce. 5 Vols. Large paper. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 
Beavmont Frercarn’s Works, with Notes, &c. Vol. IV. of the 
10-vol. edition. 8vo. London, 1778. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Arthur, Bookseller, Holywell Street. 


Ratices to Correspanvents. 


Unrvensar Catatoove or Booxs ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Musewm, 
on, 
M.S. The Whole Book of Psalms. with the Tunes by John Playford: 
ed. \695, we believe is not rare. ——Garrick’s copy of the original 
of The Rambler, in 2 vols. fetched il. is. Heber's copy only 4s, 6d. - 
J. B.( Wakefield.) Your copy of the Festa Anglo Romana is deficiett 
of the last leaf, or two pages. 4% 
Senastiaw. For an of the expression“ Blue Blood,” in 


| its Spanish meaning, see “ N. & Q."’ 2nd 8, viii. 440. 
Mxssrs. Srranan & Co. are about to publish the New | 


A. O. V.P. With the exception of Enfiell’s, there is no other English 
version of Brucker’s Historice Critica Fhilosophis; nor has his Insti- 
tutiones [Historie Phil hi n tr lated 

R. D. ¥. (York.) Archdeacon Cotton has been misled by Davies 
Bibliotheca Devoniensis, p. 12'. respecting the date of the ballad, ¥. 
Lamentation of Mr. Page's Wife.” said to have been printed at) ine 
castle-upon-Tyne in 1599. The conjectural date in the Catalogue of 
British Museum is that af 1730. 

Q. A note on baptising in warm water occurs in our 3rd S, xii. 412. 


“ Nores & Quenres” is registered for ission abroad. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


I1xX POUNDS FER WEEK 
While laid up by Injury. 
21,000 in Case of DEATH pa by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annee peganet of from £3 to £5 5s. 


RAILWAY PASSENG SERS? ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Reilway Stations, to the 
Local Agenis, or at the Offices, 
61, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 
W.J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at For aGENTLEMAN, 
Rew warded at the International Exhibition for “ Cheap- 


Manufactory, 338 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


(\HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- plated 

) with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of 

with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb's 

Safes, \serona-roous Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Pau! *s Churchyard, London. 


MACHINES 
W. F. THOMAS & Co. 
que CELEBRATED 


“ No. 2,” £10. 


pomuEsTic MACHINES, rrom £5 5s. 


ALL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
LIA both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


W. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


. and Regent Girone, Oxford Street. 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


PAINT! PAINT!!! PAINT I!! 
BEST ANTI-CORROSIVE, 5s. 6d. per gal. 
PATENT METALLIC, 5s. 6d. per gal. 
PAINT, as generally used by Painters, 5s. 6d. per gal. 
IN ANY ‘COLOUR, — AND READY FOR USE, 
DRUMS of 4 gals, 22s., do. of 10 gals. 50s. 
Carriage paid to any Railway Station in England, upon 
orders for 10 gallons and upwards. 
Cheques and Post-office Orders payable to 
FRANCIS JAY, 
WCODHAM WORKS, VAUXHALL STATION, LONDON, S.E. 
N.B.—Sample Drums, 5s, 6d. and 7s. 6d. each. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no cure, 


: the Rev. W. Richards, 
Me Wieck’ Castle, near Inverness ; 

Margaret's Convent, Edinburgh; White Hall, Cumberland ; Ridley 
Hall, Tastumberiona + The Colleze, Isle of Cumbrae, by Greenock, 
Toten soun EDWARDS & CO., i, Vansittart Street, Deptford, 


I}OLLOWAY’ S PIL LS. —These celebrated Pills 


vi are especially useful in preventing the bad effects of luxurious 
the hey purify the blood, cleanse the stomac!, gently stimulate 

kidneys, and act as mild eperients. Without some such corrective 
aw Holiow “} "s Pills, the festivity of one day often debars us from sll 
jo) ment fora werk. A few doses of this purifying medicine set the 


WATSON’'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character, pure, very soft, and unbrandied, recommended 
with confidence. Per dozen, 34s.; bottles and cases 4s. per dozen extra 
(if not returned). Three dozen, railway carriage pia. toall England 
and Wales. Per Octave—l4 galls. (cask included) equal to 7 dozen, 
lil.4s. A saving of 2s. per dozen. lway carriage paid to all Eng- 
land and Wales. Per Quarter Cask.—28 galls. (cask included), equal 
tol4dozen, 211. \4s, A saving of 3s. perdozen. Railway carriage paid 


| to all England and Wales. 


foulest stomach right, restrain biliousness, steady the circulation, give | 


Prete to the muscles, and composure to the brain and nerves. lhe 

mar incapable of doing mischiet to the most de lieate constitution. 

ypochondriac will find this medicine to comfort his miserable 

pe FU will increase the appetite. exhilarate the spirits, fill the ves- 
with pure healthy blood, and regulate excretory organs. 


W. D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 and 73, Great a Street, 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
Established 1841. Full Price Lists post free on autem 
Terms, Net Cash. 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
free from acidity or heat. and much superior to low- 
priced (vid? Dr. Druitt on Che ‘ines). One guine per 
nuine really fine vid Port were iozen. Terme cash. ree 
ral paid.—_ W. D. WATSON, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russell 
Street, corner of ‘Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Established 1841, 
Ices Price nantes post free on application. 


36s. THR MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), !, Chapel Street West, 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON, 
36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


ORNEAU & CIE.’"S VERMOUT.—The only 


Tonic Wine for Invalids. 
Bordeaux, and 185, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


EDGES & ‘BUTLER solicit attention to their 
PURE ST. CLARET. 
At 18s., 208., 24s., 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various 428., 48s,, 60s., 72s., 848., 968. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 
Superior Golden Sherr 368. and 428. 
Choice Sherry—Paile, Golden, or Brown ...... 488., S4s., and 60s, 
HOCK and MOSELLE 
At 24s., 308.,36s., 428., 608., and 84s, 
Port from first-class Shippers . ° 30s, 368, 42s, 
Very Choice Old Port 488. 60s. 72s. 
CHAMPAGNE. 
428., 488,, and 60s. 


Rudechet 


Steinberg. Liebfraumilch, 
ger and Steinb 72s., 848., to 1208.; Braunbergers 
an Scharzberg, 4&s. to 84s. sparkling Moselle, 488., 608., 
66s., 788.,; very choice Champagne, 66s., 78s.; fine old Sack, Makneey, 
Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryma@ Christi, Imperia! Tokay, 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognec Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 
dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
On receipt of a Post-office order, or reference, any quantity will be 
forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET , W. 


Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally 1667.) 


Joseru GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


SOLD by all STATIONERS throughout the World. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS.—SAUCE. 
by C 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

Its use improves appetite and digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
To avoid which, see the Names, 

LEA AND PERRINS, on all bottles and labels. 

Ask for “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACK WELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. S. IT. Noy. 14, 


| ANNALS OF THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD: 
FROM ITS FOUNDATION TO A.D. 1867; 


Containing an Account of the various Collections of Printed Books and MSS. there preserved; with @ Brief 
Preliminary Sketch of the earlier Library of the University. By W. D. MACRAY, M.A., Assistant in the Library, 
Chaplain of Magdalen and New Colleges. 8vo, 12s. ’ 


' “ Mr. Macray has from his official position enjoyed exceptional ad- | in which his noble foundation is richest, he must have recourse to the 
mes. 


! vantaves for tne execution of his design, and he has carried it through volume.” —7% 


in ap exact. conscientious, and painstaking spirit. ‘The book deserves e = 

on every wccount to be regarded as decided boon to the reading por- beth tos Jover of books, 
"Se sion an: know. 

tion of the public.""—Saturday Review. ledge which only one habitually and familiarly in use aoe library 


} “ Mr. Macray has done good service to the Oxford world as well as could possess; and with that diligence accuracy. and sensible 
to a wider circle, by giving us some pictures of the infancy and early and arrangement of materials which distinguish earlier publications 

youth of that great library which wili ever be popes by scholars as of the same painstaking student. He has avoided, also, of cours thet 

@ bright jewel in the crown of that fair city which sits as a queen on deadly sin of writers of books, which he himself denounces with the 

the banks of the Isie. If any one really wishes to learn. sing~/latim et wrath of one who has often suffered by it, the iniquity of 

seriatim, the history of the rive and progressof the institution which is index.” —G ian, a 

associated with Bodiey’s name, or to find a key to the special treasures 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


This Day, Two Vols. 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 28s, 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


A Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries (America, Australia, India), during 1866-7, 
By CHARLES WENTWORTH, DILKE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


SUSAN FIELDING. Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, 


Subscribers to TEMPLE BAR are informed that TABULZ CURIAL ES, 
the DECEMBER NUMBER, which will commence the ve, Teme, OR, TABLES OF THE SUPERIOR COURTS OF WES 
HALL. 


will contain the commencement of a New Sea:at Sronyr, 
SUSAN FIELDING, 
By the Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 


Showing the Judges who sat in them in each Reign, 
From 1066 to 1864. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS . With an ALPHARETICAL LIST of all the JUDGES during the 
’ 
Gr, MIRTH AND MARVELS. By EDWARD FOSS, F.S.A., of the Inner Temple 


I. Author of The Judges of England.” 
It ought to be in Lawyer’ 
Popular Edition - - - - 6s, Od. “Ihave long felt the want of such a work, and nothing could Ie 
more complete and perfect than you have made it.” 


IIL. Letter from the late Lord Justice Ternat, 
Carmine Edition, gilt —_ with 18 Plates 10s, 6d. “The labour is really appalling that must have Rito oahe 
or 


condensed mass of information—an heir-loom attach 
Judicial Establishment.” — Letter from Vice-C 


Illustrated Edition - 2ls. Od. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
v. (JHRONICLES OF THE ANCIENT BRITISH 
Life and Works complete - - 2ls, Od. J CHURCH, previous to the Arrival of St. Augustine, 4.5: 0 
Second Edition. Postévo. Price Ss. cloth. 


* The study of ourearly ecclesiastical history has by some bees Gi 
‘ sidered one of great labour ; but a little work, entitled ‘Chroniaaa® 
THE BENTLEY BALLADS the Ancient British Church,’ bes 80 collected the material 
i judici assi 
Including the Works of the most celebrated Wits and Humourists pF records, that there is ae longer thie ples. We bag > 


the Age:—Father Prout —Dr. Magina—Lover—Albert Smith— | the work not only to every student, but to every churchman # 
The Irish Whiskey Drinker, ac. &c. an interest in the early history of his church.” — Literary 
° A BUDGET OF WIT AND HUMOUR. June 16, 1855. 
amount of informatie 


“ ” “A cellent manual, containing a la 
A Companion to “ The Ingoldsby Legends.” to which is now first n excellent manual, ~~ recommend! 
~ Pe > * | On @ subject little known, and still less understood. We 
added“ THE TIPPERARY BALLADS OF TIPPERARY HALL.” | subject ho wish to know what were the religious 


Collecten and Edited, with Pref d Biographical Notes, b: ical Joutntle 
JOHN SHEEHAN. An entirely new edition, crown 78. 6d. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. London: W. MACINTOSH & Co., 24, Paternoster Row, B.C, aa 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. of all Booksellers. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the County of Middlema} 
and Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, of 43 Wellington Street, Strand,in the said County. , November 14,1868 
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